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Introduction 

Air  warfare  is  inherently  a  difficult  to  imagine  activity,  and  images  of 
urban  devastation,  carpet  bombing,  and  mass  civilian  casualties  dominate 
public  discourse.  With  the  emergence  of  24/7  television  and  the  Inter¬ 
net  in  the  1990s — a  period  that  also  coincided  with  the  maturation  of 
precision  weapons  and  airpower  as  the  dominant  component  of  strate¬ 
gic  warfare — the  challenge  of  “seeing”  airpower  ironically  magnified  even 
more.  Air  warfare  “statistics”  and  gun  camera  video  accumulated,  but  they 
communicated  video  game  heartlessness  and  suggested  perfection  while 
emphasizing  the  almost  industrial  nature  of  the  air  warfare  enterprise  (Air¬ 
men  even  spoke  of  the  “production”  of  sorties).  Habitual  operational  se¬ 
curity  and  the  sensitivity  of  operating  from  foreign  bases,  together  with 
the  internal  challenges  of  jointness,  further  constrained  the  telling  of  the 
airpower  story. 

Airpower’s  inherent  quality  and  these  constraints  have  made  destruction 
the  most  accessible  and  visible  element  of  the  enterprise.  Airpower  and  its 
targets  have  become  intrinsically  subject  to  greater  review  and  audit  because 
of  the  very  economy  of  effort  and  the  triumph  of  discrimination.  The  air¬ 
power  story  then,  located  almost  always  in  “enemy”  territory,  has  naturally 
become  one-dimensional.  The  friendly  briefing  and  public  relations  fimc- 
tion  has  largely  been  reduced  to  one  of  incident  management  of  the  occa¬ 
sional,  though  highly  magnified,  mistake  (i.e.,  industrial  accident). 

Israel  faced  all  of  these  problems  and  more  in  2006.  Even  ignoring  the 
bigger  question  of  prejudice  against  the  Israeli  state,  Israel  followed  all  of 
the  self-defeating  patterns  of  conveying  the  modern  air  war  story.  What 
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is  more,  it  operated  with  even  more  obsessive  security  classification  and 
information  control  than  the  United  States,  making  even  the  statistics  of 
Israeli  Defense  Forces’  (IDF)  activity  sparing  and  inconsistent.  Hezbollah, 
on  the  other  hand,  practiced  not  only  consummate  operational  security 
but  also  mounted  an  extremely  skillful  and  centralized  information  war, 
practicing  admirable  and  strict  message  discipline.  Hezbollah  was  further 
aided  by  a  government  of  Lebanon  that  filled  emotional,  disorganized, 
and  inaccurate  space  that  let  the  terrorist  organization  bask  as  a  seemingly 
passive  bystander. 

When  I  went  to  Lebanon  and  Israel  in  September  2006,  I  knew  that 
telling  the  story  of  the  air  war,  whatever  I  would  find,  would  be  difficult. 
So  many  minds  had  already  been  made  up  about  Israel,  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion  it  caused,  and  about  the  failure  of  airpower.  I  was  well  aware  that  al¬ 
though  a  truth-telling  effort  was  first  needed  to  sort  out  what  had  actually 
happened  from  the  false  images  and  propaganda,  I  also  was  mindful  that 
images  of  bomb  damage  and  enumerations  of  a  relentless  effort  could  also 
end  up  conveying  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  actual  meaning.  The  task  at 
hand  then  is  to  tell  the  story  of  an  airpower-dominated  campaign,  one 
that  was  deeply  flawed  in  its  design  yet  impressive  in  its  efficiency,  with¬ 
out  being  either  pedantically  faultfinding  or  apologetic  about  a  modern 
instrument  that  is  still  little  understood,  even  by  its  practitioners. 


Overview 

In  the  summer  of  2006,  Israel  fought  an  intense  34-day  war  with  Hez¬ 
bollah,  the  first  sustained  modern  air  campaign  conducted  by  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  the  fighting  was  underway,  many 
were  declaring  airpower  oversold  and  inadequate.  Commentators  clam¬ 
ored  for  more-decisive  ground  action,  asserting  that  only  ground  forces 
could  defeat  Hezbollah  rocket  fire,  that  the  ground  alternative  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  “cleaner”  and  less  tangled  outcome,  bring  about  different  political 
realities,  reduce  civilian  casualties  and  damage,  and  make  greater  gains 
in  the  battle  for  hearts  and  minds.  When  the  Israeli  government  itself 
seemingly  expressed  its  frustration  with  airpower  and  escalated  ground 
fighting  well  into  the  second  week  of  the  campaign,  airpower  critics  felt 
vindicated.  The  antiairpower  view  could  not  help  but  further  echo  with 
all  of  the  stark  images  of  Beirut,  with  the  cavalcade  of  statistics  of  civil¬ 
ian  deaths  and  destruction,  and  with  the  fact  that  barely  six  months  after 
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the  initial  Hezbollah  incursion  across  the  Israeli  border,  the  air  force  gen¬ 
eral  who  served  as  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  IDF — the  first  air  force  officer 
ever  to  command  Israel’s  military — was  gone.  What  is  more,  despite  all  of 
the  claimed  Israeli  military  accomplishments,  Hezbollah  was  declared  as 
strong  as  ever.  The  war  itself  has  thus  been  labeled  a  failure  by  many,  and 
many  of  the  war’s  ills  are  blamed  on  airpower. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  2006  Israel-Hezbollah  war  was  not  fought  by 
the  United  States,  because  it  was  an  intense  and  technologically  complex 
irregular  conflict  fought  between  a  nation-state  and  a  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  because  it  involved  difficult  questions  of  civilian  protection  and 
modern  information  warfare  that  the  US  Air  Force  and  the  US  military 
should  examine  it  closely.  Analysis  that  does  not  assume  fault  or  fall  prey 
to  biased  anti-Israeli,  antiairpower,  or  antiwar  assumptions  opens  the  way 
for  better  military  doctrine  and  plans;  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
issues  associated  with  so-called  “effects  based  operations”  and  the  battle  for 
hearts  and  minds;  for  the  achievement  of  maximized  civilian  protections; 
and,  dare  I  say,  even  for  better  military  command  and  political  direction 
and  expectations  in  the  future. 

Last  September — barely  a  month  after  Israel  and  Hezbollah  imple¬ 
mented  a  UN-brokered  cease-fire — I  arrived  at  Beirut  International  Air¬ 
port  as  military  advisor  to  a  UN  fact-finding  mission.  Having  previously 
been  involved  in  postwar  evaluations  of  air  campaigns  in  Afghanistan, 
Iraq,  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  even  in  Lebanon,  I  was  fully  prepared  to 
find  much  to  be  desired  in  the  conventional  narrative  of  damage  and  de¬ 
struction,  as  well  as  much  to  criticize  in  the  claims  of  military  achievement 
and/or  failure.  Lebanon  did  not  disappoint. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  arrived  on  a  regularly  scheduled  airline  at  the 
ultramodern  Beirut  International  Airport,  took  a  taxi  to  a  five-star  hotel, 
and  hooked  up  to  a  high-speed  Internet  connection.  Here  in  the  heart 
of  Lebanon’s  capital,  the  “destroyed”  airport  was  already  back  in  opera¬ 
tion;  the  electric  power  grid — reportedly  also  bombed — was  operating  as 
it  had  been  prewar;  everyone  seemed  permanently  attached  to  their  cell 
phones,  habitually  talking  and  texting:  the  city  was  abuzz  with  life.  It  was 
immediately  clear,  at  least  to  me,  that  Israel  had  exercised  some  degree  of 
discrimination:  right  or  wrong,  it  had  made  choices  of  what  to  bomb  and 
what  not  to  bomb. 

Yet,  just  a  short  drive  from  Beirut’s  swank  downtown  was  the  utter  ruin 
of  dahiye — the  southern  Shi’a  neighborhoods  of  mostly  illegal  apartment 
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blocks,  once  home  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lebanon’s  poorest,  and 
the  center  for  Hezbollah.  Here  is  how  one  observer  described  the  area 
midwar:  “Block  after  block  of  extraordinary  canyons  of  devastation  .  .  . 
multi-storey  [sic\  tenements  collapsed  or  eviscerated,  their  domestic  in¬ 
teriors  spilled  in  mountainous  waves  of  rubble  across  the  streets.”^  I  saw 
the  same:  well  over  100  high-rise  buildings  completely  destroyed  and  a 
similar  number  badly  damaged  and  burned.  Irrespective  of  the  causes  of 
the  conflict  and  the  military  justiflcation  or  lack  thereof  for  Israel  to  at¬ 
tack  each  individual  building,  Beirut’s  southern  suburbs  suffered  a  level 
of  damage  unmatched  by  any  other  example  of  bombing  in  the  precision 
era.  In  southern  Lebanon,  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  homes  showed  similar  levels  of  severe  destruction.  The 
frontline  villages  that  were  fought  over  nearest  the  border  were  the  most 
devastated,  and  dozens  of  bridges  and  miles  of  roads  were  damaged  and 
destroyed.  The  picture  in  Beirut  and  the  south,  and  the  dominant  in¬ 
ternational  narrative  of  Israel’s  wholesale  destruction  of  Lebanon’s  infra¬ 
structure  and  economy — of  rampant  civilian  casualties,  of  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  schools,  mosques,  hospitals,  and  factories  destroyed  and  of 
unexploded  ordnance  littering  the  countryside — suggests  excess,  indis¬ 
criminate  bombing,  and  intentional  and  malicious  destruction. 

But  is  any  of  the  evidence  true;  and  death  and  damage  compared  to 
what?  Virtually  absent  from  this  picture  for  many  in  the  international 
community  and  the  Arab  world  is  Hezbollah,  an  organization  that  man¬ 
aged  to  Are  over  4,000  rockets  and  projectiles  at  160  Israeli  settlements, 
towns,  and  cities  (and  over  1,000  powerful  antitank  missiles  inside  Leba¬ 
non!),  mounting  an  organized  and  capable  defense  against  what  would 
eventually  be  30,000  Israeli  troops  fighting  in  some  16  enclaves  in  the 
south.  Despite  Israeli  efforts,  Hezbollah  rocket  Are  was  never  subdued, 
and  the  organization’s  military  operations  were  never  fully  suppressed, 
demonstrating  just  how  prepared  Hezbollah  was  and  how  entrenched  the 
fighting  force  was  in  the  country’s  civilian  fabric.  And  yet,  when  human 
rights  organizations  and  much  of  the  international  community  showed 
up  or  commented,  they  seemed  to  act  as  if  the  force  Israel  was  battling 
was  nonexistent.  As  for  the  critique  of  airpower,  the  connotation  was  that 
somehow  a  full-fledged  ground  war  with  the  same  mission  against  this 
same  tricky  and  dug-in  force  would  have  been  both  more  successful  and 
less  destructive. 
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The  level  of  destruction  in  southern  Beirut  and  south  Lebanon  certainly 
suggests  a  very  different  kind  of  campaign  waged  by  Israel.  Israel  chose  to 
go  to  war  over  the  kidnapping  of  two  Israeli  soldiers,  seemingly  choosing 
as  well  to  disregard  the  central  American  tenet  of  precision — that  fewer 
weapons  and  less  physical  destruction  can  achieve  desired  effects  with  far 
less  “collateral”  damage,  human  and  political.  But  Israel  is  also  a  country 
that  pursued  its  war  from  a  different  political  reality.  The  United  States 
may  have  conducted  a  half-dozen  air  campaigns  in  the  precision  era,  but  it 
has  never  had  to  fight  an  enemy  on  its  borders,  nor  has  it  had  to  make  the 
tough  decision  of  exacting  as  much  damage  as  possible  on  a  mortal  enemy 
regardless  of  the  political  consequences. 

None  of  this  is  to  excuse  any  actual  Israeli  excesses.  Israel’s  military 
strategy  was  indeed  deeply  flawed.  Israel  bombed  too  much  and  bombed 
the  wrong  targets,  falling  back  upon  cookie-cutter  conventional  targeting 
in  attacking  traditional  military  objects.  Individual  elements  of  each  target 
group  might  have  been  justified,  but  Israel  also  undertook  an  intention¬ 
ally  punishing  and  destructive  air  campaign  against  the  people  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Lebanon.  All  the  while,  the  IDF  seemed  to  satisfy  itself  with 
conventional  measures  of  “success” — accumulating  statistics  of  Hezbollah 
launchers  and  rockets  hit,  dead  fighters,  and  destroyed  Hezbollah  “struc¬ 
tures.”  Israel  may  have  satisfied  itself  that  every  building  and  structure  it 
was  attacking  in  Beirut  and  every  civilian  home  in  the  south  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Hezbollah,  but  the  cumulative  impact  was  far  less  impressive 
militarily  and  far  more  politically  damaging  than  the  planners  and  com¬ 
manders  projected. 

As  the  conflict  escalated,  destruction  in  Beirut  and  the  south  accu¬ 
mulated,  as  did  overall  damage  to  the  Lebanese  civilian  infrastructure. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  IDF  was  intensely  focused  on  destroying 
rockets  and  launch  sites,  killing  Hezbollah  fighters,  destroying  weapons 
storage,  bunkers,  and  other  strictly  military  objects.  But  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  civilian  buildings  were  also  promiscuously  labeled  Hezbol¬ 
lah  “structures”  and  attacked  in  the  name  of  degrading  or  destroying  that 
organization.  The  argument  we  hear  from  the  Israeli  government  is  that  it 
had  no  alternative — that  these  otherwise  civilian  homes  and  buildings  had 
to  be  attacked  because  of  the  nature  of  Hezbollah  and  its  use  of  Lebanese 
society  as  a  “shield.” 

If  this  is  true,  is  there  a  different  strategy  Israel  could  have  pursued 
against  Hezbollah  to  achieve  its  objectives  with  less  political  fallout?  In 
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order  to  answer  that  question  one  needs  to  be  honest  about  the  actual 
record  of  Israeli  attacks,  not  some  hyperbolic  description  of  destruction. 
Lebanon  was  not  systematically  destroyed,  an  objective  certainly  within 
Israel’s  reach. 

Gross  destruction  was  visited  upon  Hezbollah’s  stronghold  in  south 
Beirut,  but  that  destruction  was  still  undertaken  with  precision,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  its  coexistence  with  vast  untouched  areas  of  the  city.  Israel  in¬ 
deed  made  decisions  and  took  steps  to  limit  civilian  harm.  Israel  made  a 
decision  at  an  extremely  high  political  level  not  to  attack  Lebanon’s  electric 
power  grid  (as  it  had  done  in  1996)  and  not  to  attack  any  water-related 
targets.  It  did  not  “attack”  hospitals,  or  schools,  or  mosques,  or  Lebanon’s 
“refinery,”  though  all  were  reported  as  such.  Israel  indeed  showed  initial 
restraint  on  the  ground,  a  decision  that  could  and  should  be  interpreted 
not  as  some  airpower  daydream  or  a  lack  in  “understanding”  ground  war 
but  as  a  desire  to  avoid  a  protracted  battle,  an  occupation,  and  all  of  the 
subsequent  killing  and  destruction  that  would  follow.  As  part  of  its  pre¬ 
planned  retaliation  for  the  kidnapping,  Israel  also  did  not  initially  attack 
any  targets  in  south  Beirut,  even  Hezbollah  leadership,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  surprise  attack  might  have  achieved  decapitation. 

As  the  war  quickly  escalated,  Israel  never  realized  much  benefit  from 
these  sound  decisions.  Frustrated  by  its  inability  to  stem  rocket  attacks  on 
Israeli  soil,  Israel  expanded  its  attacks  on  civilian  targets  to  exact  punish¬ 
ment  on  Hezbollah  supporters  and  the  government  and  people  of  Leba¬ 
non.  Israel  doggedly  explained  its  action  by  reiterating  again  and  again 
that  Hezbollah  fighters  were  “terrorists”  and  that  Hezbollah  was  ultimately 
responsible  for  any  damage  caused,  but  outside  of  a  small  circle  of  sup¬ 
porters,  Israel  increasingly  was  objectified  as  the  aggressor. 

Hezbollah’s  resilience  demonstrated  that  the  organization  had  deep  roots 
and  enormous  popular  support  in  Lebanon,  and  yet  Israeli  political  and 
military  leaders  seemed  to  believe  their  own  propaganda  that  Hezbollah 
had  no  Lebanese  support,  was  weak,  and  was  losing.  From  this  stemmed 
a  wholly  conventional  measure  of  success  that  Israel  seemed  content  to 
apply:  Hezbollah’s  six  years  of  investment  and  effort  to  build  up  infra¬ 
structure  in  Lebanon  were  gone,  the  routes  of  Syrian  and  Iranian  resupply 
were  disrupted,  70-80  percent  of  the  long-range  and  50  percent  of  the 
short-range  launchers  were  destroyed,  half  of  the  stock  of  actual  rockets 
and  missiles  was  destroyed  or  expended,  and  more  than  600  Hezbollah 
fighters  were  dead.  Destruction  of  the  organization’s  support  infrastruc- 
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ture — roads  and  bridges,  fuel,  communications,  media,  even  financial  in¬ 
stitutions — accumulated.  The  facts  were  all  valid,  but  Israel  just  could  not 
make  a  holistic  analysis  of  the  military  benefit  relative  to  the  human  (and 
political)  impact. 

Some  commentators  and  observers  seem  content  to  chalk  up  any  con¬ 
ceded  failures  on  Israel’s  part  to  intelligence  failure:  Hezbollah,  they  say, 
possessed  sophisticated  Syrian  and  Iranian  arms,  “surprising”  and  abun¬ 
dant  technology,  and  was  not  some  lightly  armed  militia  but  a  profes¬ 
sional  fighting  force.  This  argument  seems  particularly  weak:  first,  because 
Israeli  intelligence  knew  enough  about  what  Hezbollah  was  and  possessed; 
and  second,  because  it  was  Israel’s  very  stubbornness  in  seeing  Hezbollah 
as  a  conventional  military  force — armed  with  12,000  rockets  and  missiles 
and  other  weapons — that  influenced  pursuit  of  a  conventional  military 
strategy  in  the  first  place.  If  anything,  the  IDF  would  have  preferred  an 
even  more-conventional  battle.  After  all,  that  is  what  the  IDF  is  best  at 
and  would  provide  the  clearest  outcome. 

As  Hezbollah’s  secretary-general  Hassan  Nasrallah  said  in  a  televised 
address  during  the  conflict  though,  “We  are  not  a  regular  army  and  we 
will  not  fight  like  a  regular  army.”  Hezbollah  was  morally  and  politically 
strengthened  in  the  face  of  the  Israeli  military — with  celebrations  rippling 
through  the  Arab  world  that  Israel  was  thwarted  (just  as  the  United  States 
has  been  in  Iraq) — because  the  only  damage  done  to  the  organization 
indeed  was  “conventional.”  Here  is  the  narrative  that  is  heard  from  the 
Arab  “street”  and  from  huge  segments  of  the  Arab  population  that  ex¬ 
tend  far  beyond  the  Hezbollah  faithful:  Israel  and  the  United  States  use 
their  technology  and  their  conventional  might  to  bomb  the  Arab  people 
back  to  the  stone  age,  showing  no  regard  for  civilians,  destroying  homes 
and  mosques  and  schools  and  bridges  and  factories  and  even  gas  stations. 
Given  that  “they”  don’t  have  F-16s  to  fight  with,  they  are  reduced  to  using 
rockets  or  airliners  or  suicide  bombers  and  improvised  explosive  devices 
(lED)  to  strike  back. 

Hezbollah  may  not  have  defeated  Israel  on  the  battlefield,  but  the  organi¬ 
zation  won  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many.  Hezbollah’s  own  narrative  as  it 
moves  forward  is  that  it  survived  the  best  that  Israel  could  throw  at  it,  that 
only  a  few  of  its  fighters  were  killed  (in  other  words,  that  only  Lebanese  ci¬ 
vilians  were  hit),  and  that  only  it  stood  up  to  Israel  and  was  victorious. 

Lining  the  Beirut  International  Airport  access  road  just  days  after  the 
cease-fire  were  a  freshly  erected  set  of  billboards.  “Divine  Victory,”  they 
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proclaim,  with  various  photographs  of  uniformed  and  civilian-clad  Hez¬ 
bollah  fighters  loading  Soviet-style  Katyusha  rocket  launchers.  “A  Victory 
from  God,”  alternating  signs  exclaim  over  the  faces  of  Lebanese  children 
and  celebrating  civilians.  In  all,  the  billboard  displays  along  Lebanon’s 
main  roads  develop  three  key  themes:  Hezbollah  courage,  Lebanon’s  resil¬ 
ience,  and  defeat  of  the  “invincible”  Israeli  army. 

So  Israel  is  stuck,  as  is  the  United  States,  with  the  conundrum  of  mod¬ 
ern  conventional  military  power  in  the  fight  against  terrorism.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  intone  that  they  are  fighting  a  “new”  enemy,  but  neither  seems  able 
to  modify  its  conventional  military  approach  and  get  away  from  fighting 
in  old  ways.  Israel  and  the  United  States  can  win  all  of  the  conventional 
battles  and  accumulate  statistical  successes  to  no  political  avail  and  to  fu¬ 
ture  detriment.  It  is  clear  that  an  alternative  is  needed,  but  the  dominant 
alternative  postulated  by  pundits  and  experts  is  that  Israel  just  needed  to 
be  more  aggressive  on  the  ground  in  gaining  control  of  southern  Lebanon 
to  stem  the  firing  of  rockets.  Israel,  this  line  of  argument  goes,  placed  too 
much  faith  on  airpower,  failing  to  launch  a  broad  enough  ground  offen¬ 
sive  until  it  was  too  late.  Blinded  by  the  false  promise  of  winning  “on  the 
cheap,”  Israel  failed  to  learn  the  US  lesson  from  Iraq:  committing  too  few 
troops.  What  is  more,  Israel  “lost”  the  information  war,  outsmarted  by  a 
clever  and  duplicitous  practitioner  of  political  theater  that  ensured  Israel 
had  to  inflict  civilian  harm  in  order  to  fight  it. 

Many  in  the  Israeli  government  and  IDF  defend  the  war’s  achievements, 
however  seemingly  modest  militarily — damage  to  Hezbollah’s  fighting  ca¬ 
pability,  expulsion  of  the  organization  from  its  sanctuary  on  the  Israeli 
border,  a  message  of  Israeli  willingness  to  use  great  force  in  response  to 
provocations — as  not  only  notable  but  also  better  than  the  alternatives  of 
either  inaction  or  even  greater  overreaction  and  a  quagmire.  Airpower  of 
course  facilitated  these  achievements  by  uniquely  allowing  rapid  “strate¬ 
gic”  attacks  and  disengagement.  None  of  this  is  to  say  that  how  airpower 
was  applied  was  particularly  imaginative  or  forward  looking,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  airpower  was  the  tool  and  the  enabler. 

More  troops  and  a  massive  ground  invasion  would  indeed  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  different  outcome,  but  the  notion  that  somehow  that  effort  would 
have  resulted  in  a  more  decisive  victory  over  Hezbollah,  fewer  political 
problems,  and  less  destruction  and  fewer  civilian  casualties,  has  no  basis 
in  historical  example  or  logic.  There  has  to  have  been  a  different  course 
to  follow.  Airpower  as  it  was  employed  is  not  that  alternative,  but  lost 
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in  the  shuffle  of  the  unresolved  ground  versus  air  rivalry  and  the  intense 
emotional  and  political  issues  regarding  Israel  and  Hezbollah  are  the  most 
interesting  questions  as  to  how  the  most  modern  and  flexible  instrument 
could  best  be  employed  in  the  future. 

The  Road  to  War 

At  around  9:05  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  12  July  2006,  Hezbollah  initiated 
“True  Promise,”  a  meticulously  planned  and  coordinated  operation  in¬ 
volving  rocket,  antitank  missile,  mortar,  and  sniper  Are  intended  to  mask 
a  raid  to  kidnap  Israeli  soldiers.  Katyusha  rockets  and  mortars  rained 
down  on  IDF  border  posts  and  villages  at  multiple  points  from  Zar’it  to 
Dovev  in  the  central  sector.  Within  sight  of  the  hilltop  village  of  Aiyt  a- 
Shab  across  from  border  mark  105,  about  20  Hezbollah  flghters  attacked 
a  pair  of  patrolling  Division  9 1  Humvees.  One  Humvee  was  destroyed 
by  a  long-range  antitank  missile,  and  three  soldiers  were  killed;  a  second 
Humvee  was  hit  with  rocket-propelled  grenade  (RPG)  Are,  and  two  re¬ 
serve  soldiers — Ehud  Goldwasser  and  Eldad  Regev — were  captured.^ 

The  incursion  precipitated  Israeli  emergency  “Hannibal”  procedures 
and  retaliatory  strikes  on  Hezbollah  border  observation  posts  and  posi¬ 
tions  opposite  Zar’it.  An  exchange  of  Are  between  the  IDE  and  Hezbol¬ 
lah  gunners  then  ensued  across  much  of  the  entire  Blue  Eine,  with  heavy 
bombardment  also  occurring  in  the  areas  around  Bint  Jbeil  and  in  the 
Shebaa  Earms  area  of  Golan  Heights.  Eor  the  flrst  time  in  six  years,  IDE 
conventional  forces  entered  southern  Eebanon  in  pursuit  of  the  kidnap¬ 
pers.^  The  platoon-sized  force  met  with  intense  small  arms  and  antitank 
missile  Are,  walking  into  an  obvious  trap:  a  pre -positioned  explosive  just 
over  the  border  was  detonated  under  a  pursuing  Israeli  Merkava  tank  at 
about  1 1  a.m.,  killing  four  additional  soldiers.^ 

Within  an  hour  of  the  initial  clash,  Al-Manar,  the  Hezbollah-owned  and 
run  television  network  in  Beirut,  was  reporting  that  the  Islamic  Resistance, 
the  military  arm  of  Hezbollah,  had  captured  two  Israeli  soldiers  and  that 
Israeli  artillery  was  “pounding”  the  fringes  of  Aiyt  a-Shab,  nearby  Ramiya, 
and  Yaroun.^  At  10  a.m.,  Hezbollah  secretary-general  Sayyed  Hassan  Nas- 
rallah  held  a  rare  press  conference,  conflrming  that  his  organization  had 
indeed  kidnapped  the  Israeli  soldiers,  saying  that  they  were  in  a  “safe  and 
far”  away  place  and  that  they  would  only  be  released  as  part  of  a  swap.*^ 
“No  military  operation  will  return  them,”  Nasrallah  said.  “The  prisoners 
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will  not  be  returned  except  through  one  way:  indirect  negotiations  and  a 
trade.”^  Congratulating  the  Hezbollah  kidnappers  and  fighters,  Nasrallah 
said  the  organization  had  so  far  exercised  “self  restraint”  in  its  operations. 
“We  have  no  intention  to  escalate  or  to  start  a  war.  But  if  the  enemy  seeks 
that  they  will  pay  a  price,”  he  said.  “We  are  ready  for  a  confrontation  to 
the  extreme.”  Nasrallah  also  called  on  all  Lebanese  to  come  together  in  a 
“national  front”  against  Israel.^  As  news  of  the  kidnapping  emerged,  Hez¬ 
bollah  supporters  took  to  the  streets  of  south  Beirut,  firing  guns  in  the  air 
and  setting  off  firecrackers  to  celebrate.  “God  is  great .  . .  our  prisoners  will 
be  out  soon,”  the  media  reported  them  chanting.^ 

At  about  10:20  a.m.,  Israel  initiated  a  wave  of  preplanned  air  strikes  in 
southern  Lebanon,^®  initially  attacking  17  Hezbollah  command  posts  and 
bases,  as  well  as  three  southern  bridges  over  the  Litani  River.  Lebanese 
government  “security”  officials  commented  on  the  Israeli  strikes  at  about 
1 1:00  a.m.,  saying  that  bridges,  roads,  and  Hezbollah  positions  had  been 
attacked.  The  Israeli  objective,  these  Lebanese  officials  opined,  was  “to 
block  any  escape  route  for  the  guerrillas,”  which  might  then  prevent  an 
Israeli  rescue  mission. 

At  midday,  Israeli  prime  minister  Ehud  Olmert  appeared  before  the  news 
media  as  part  of  a  photo  opportunity  associated  with  a  previously  scheduled 
meeting  with  the  Japanese  prime  minister,  who  was  in  Jerusalem.  Olmert 
called  the  attacks  and  kidnapping  “an  act  of  war”  and  held  the  Lebanese 
government  responsible  for  Hezbollah’s  behavior.  “I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
the  events  of  this  morning  are  not  a  terror  attack  but  an  act  by  a  sovereign 
state  which  attacked  the  state  of  Israel  without  reason  or  provocation,”  Ol¬ 
mert  said.  He  vowed  that  the  Israeli  response  would  be  “restrained,  but  very, 
very,  very  painful.”^^  Israeli  TV  also  reported  that  IDF  chief  of  staff  Lt  Gen 
Dan  Halutz  warned  that  the  Israeli  assault  would  “turn  back  the  clock  in 
Lebanon  by  20  years”  if  the  soldiers  were  not  returned. 

Lebanese  prime  minister  Fouad  Siniora  phoned  UN  secretary-general 
Kofi  Annan  soon  after  the  kidnappings  to  ask  that  the  UN  “prevent  Is¬ 
raeli  aggression”  against  Lebanon.  Meeting  in  Rome  with  Italian  premier 
Romano  Prodi,  Annan  publicly  called  for  the  immediate  release  of  the 
kidnapped  Israeli  soldiers  and  condemned  Israel’s  retaliation.  “I  condemn 
without  reservations  the  attack  in  southern  Lebanon,  and  demand  that 
Israeli  troops  be  released  immediately,”  he  said.^^ 

Siniora  also  summoned  an  aide  to  Nasrallah  to  his  office  in  downtown 
Beirut  to  ask  what  Hezbollah  had  done.  Just  a  few  days  earlier  Nasrallah 
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had  assured  the  Lebanese  government  that  it  would  be  a  calm  summer 
and  a  successful  tourist  season,  and  that  Hezbollah  rockets  “deterred”  Is¬ 
rael  from  attacking.  “It  will  calm  down  in  24  to  48  hours,”  the  aide  as¬ 
sured  the  Lebanese  prime  minister. “The  government  was  not  aware  of 
and  does  not  take  responsibility  for,  nor  endorse  what  happened  on  the 
international  border,”  Siniora  told  the  news  media. 

At  about  6  p.m.,  Maj  Gen  Udi  Adam,  commander  of  the  Northern 
Command  responsible  for  Lebanon,  spoke  to  the  press  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  northern  Israel.  He  said  Israel  was  responding  “very  forcefully 
in  the  air,  sea,  and  land,  and  is  readying  for  a  mighty  response  later.  ...  As 
to  where  to  attack,  everything  is  legitimate  .  .  .  not  just  southern  Lebanon 
and  Hezbollah’s  border  positions.”^^ 

Adam  reiterated  Olmert’s  and  Halutz’s  warnings  that  Israel  held  the 
Lebanese  government  accountable.  “The  moment  a  state  is  responsible, 
we  will  realize  and  demand  this  responsibility,”  Adam  said.  Though  he 
demurred  in  elaborating  about  what  he  called  “wide  ranging  and  compre¬ 
hensive”  IDF  operational  plans,  he  said  that  the  Israeli  objective  would 
be  to  destroy  Hezbollah’s  military  capabilities  and  push  the  organization 
“away  from  the  border.”^^ 

While  Adam  was  speaking,  the  Israeli  Security  Cabinet  was  convening 
in  emergency  session.  Olmert  says  he  was  in  contact  with  Halutz  and 
Minister  of  Defense  Amir  Peretz  from  the  first  moments  of  the  border  in¬ 
cident.  “I  have  issued  instructions  to  the  security  establishment,”  he  said; 
“I  have  coordinated  with  Defense  Minister  Peretz,  naturally.”^°  Now  the 
Cabinet  was  formally  meeting  to  hear  briefings  from  IDF  representatives 
and  the  general  staff  and  receive  the  recommendations  of  Halutz  as  to 
possible  responses.  After  the  meeting,  a  Cabinet  communique  was  issued, 
which  read  in  part: 

Israel  views  the  sovereign  Lebanese  Government  as  responsible  for  the  action  that 
originated  on  its  soil  and  for  the  return  of  the  abducted  soldiers  to  Israel.  Israel 
demands  that  the  Lebanese  Government  implement  UN  Security  Gouncil  Reso¬ 
lution  #1559. . . . 

Israel  will  respond  aggressively  and  harshly  to  those  who  carried  out,  and  are 
responsible  for,  today’s  action,  and  will  work  to  foil  actions  and  efforts  directed 
against  it.  .  .  .  Israel  must  respond  with  the  necessary  severity  to  this  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  and  it  will  indeed  do  so.^^ 

Throughout  the  afternoon  and  night  of  12  July,  Hezbollah  and  Israel 
traded  rocket,  artillery,  mortar,  and  small  arms  fire  over  the  border.  On 
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the  ground,  Hezbollah  attempted  two  additional  infiltrations  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  sector,  and  fighters  armed  with  RPG  launchers  and  antitank  missiles 
battled  IDF  rescuers  who  crossed  into  Lebanon.  Hezbollah  rocket  attacks 
continued  into  Israel  against  border  villages  and  the  area  of  Mount  Meron, 
and  snipers  fired  on  the  Israeli  town  of  Rosh  Hanikra  on  the  coast. An 
Israeli  army  spokesman  said  it  was  an  “unprecedented  attack”  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  Israeli  villages  targeted  and  the  depth  of  the  rocket  strikes. 

In  the  first  24  hours,  Hezbollah  launched  some  60  rockets  into  Israel,  as 
well  as  dozens  of  mortars  and  other  projectiles. 

Israel  maintained  its  own  artillery  and  rocket  fire  against  Hezbollah  po¬ 
sitions  throughout  the  day  and  night,  attacking  targets  along  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Lebanese  border  from  Naqoura  on  the  coast  to  Kfar  Shouba, 
less  than  10  kilometers  (km)  from  the  Syrian  border.  A  second  wave  of  air 
strikes  occurred  in  the  afternoon,  and  another  40  targets  were  attacked  by 
air  and  naval  fire  overnight.  In  the  first  24  hours,  the  IDF  had  carried  out 
over  100  “aerial”  attacks,  the  IDF  said.^'^  An  Israeli  army  statement  said 
that  more  than  30  targets  associated  with  preventing  the  transfer  of  the 
abducted  soldiers,  including  the  main  bridges  over  the  Litani  and  Zahrani 
rivers  and  the  north-south  coastal  road,  had  been  attacked. A  senior 
IDF  officer  said  that  dozens  of  Katyusha  launching  sites  were  attacked, 
with  approximately  40  destroyed.  The  IDF  also  said  that  approximately 
30  Hezbollah  fighters  were  killed  in  the  first  24  hours. 

When  Major  General  Adam  appeared  before  the  news  media  barely 
nine  hours  into  the  operation  on  12  July,  he  was  prepared  to  give  a  glow¬ 
ing  assessment.  “We  are  in  control,”  the  combatant  commander  said  of 
Israeli  forces.  “We  have  destroyed  all  the  Hezbollah  outposts  in  the  bor¬ 
der,  and  we  are  now  continuing  to  operate  in  depth,  mainly  from  sea  and 
air.”^^  (emphasis  added)  Given  the  official  pronouncement  of  Adam  and 
others,  Israeli  media  followed  with  its  own  glowing  assessment.  With  re¬ 
ports  of  an  attack  on  Beirut’s  international  airport,  Israeli  radio  reported 
early  Thursday  that  “southern  Lebanon  has  been  cut  o^^from  the  rest  of  the 
country  after  our  aircraft,  helicopters,  and  naval  vessels  bombed  dozens  of 
targets,  including  about  20  bridges,  the  roads  of  southern  Lebanon  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.”^^  (emphasis  added)  “A//  the  bridges”  between 
the  Israeli  border  and  Beirut  on  the  coastal  road  had  been  bombed.  Voice 
of  Israel  said.^^  (emphasis  added) 

Gertainly  the  most  visible  and  symbolic  Israeli  target  in  the  first  24 
hours — and  the  northernmost  strike — was  Beirut’s  Rafiq  Hariri  Interna- 
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tional  Airport.  At  4  a.m.  on  13  July,  aircraft  placed  four  2,000  pound 
laser-guided  bombs  with  BLU-109  hard-target  warheads  on  runway  inter¬ 
sections  to  shut  down  airport  operations. Though  some  Israeli  spokes¬ 
men  described  the  airport  as  a  transportation  node  in  the  same  category 
with  bridges,  justifying  the  attack  as  impeding  export  of  the  abducted 
soldiers,  an  Israeli  army  spokesman  said  that  “the  reason  for  the  attack  is 
that  the  airport  is  used  as  a  central  hub  for  the  transfer  of  weapons  and 
supplies  to  the  Hezbollah  terror  organization.”^^  Acting  Lebanese  minister 
of  the  interior  Ahmed  Fatfat  opined  that  the  airport  attack  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Hezbollah  but  was  instead  an  attack  against  Lebanon’s  “economic 
interests,”  especially  its  summer  tourism  industry.^^ 

By  the  afternoon  of  13  July,  the  Beirut  airport  attack  was  the  only  sig¬ 
nificant  strike  the  IDF  had  mounted  beyond  southern  Lebanon  and,  other 
than  attacks  on  bridges,  it  was  the  only  “civilian  infrastructure”  attack.  The 
wire  services,  nevertheless,  were  describing  significant  destruction  to  the 
country  of  Lebanon  overall  and  saying  that  as  many  as  52  civilians  had  been 
killed  in  air  strikes,  with  another  100  wounded.^^  “They  are  killing  civilians 
because  they  cannot  kill  Hezbollah  militants,”  a  Lebanese  man  was  quoted 
as  saying.  “They  want  to  bring  us  back  to  the  occupation  era.  .  .  .  Will  the 
world  continue  to  watch  them  kill  children  without  doing  anything?”^^ 
Before  it  was  clear  how  many  civilians  indeed  had  been  killed  or  under 
what  circumstances,  an  Israeli  spokeswoman  expressed  regret,  saying  the 
IDF  had  “no  intention  whatsoever  to  harm  innocent  civilians.”^^  Israeli 
Air  Force  (lAF)  chief  Brig  Gen  Amir  Eshel  explained,  “Hezbollah  has 
established  its  infrastructure  in  the  heart  of  a  peaceful  civilian  population 
and  our  challenge  is  to  attempt  to  target  this  infrastructure  accurately 
while  exerting  the  greatest  efforts  to  avoid  harming  non-combatants.”^*^ 
Hezbollah  had  fired  rockets  and  artillery  into  Israel  and  was  continuing 
to  do  so,  it  had  kidnapped  Israeli  soldiers,  and  it  was  exacting  Israeli  civil¬ 
ian  deaths  and  injuries.  But  barely  24  hours  into  the  crisis — despite  Israel’s 
actual  attacks  and  despite  Israeli  statements  of  regret  and  caution — France, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  others  condemned  Israel’s  actions  as  “disproportionate.”^^ 
Kofi  Annan’s  personal  representative  to  Lebanon,  Gier  Pederson,  said  he 
was  “highly  alarmed  by  Israel’s  heavy  attacks  and  escalation.”^®  (emphasis 
added)  Amnesty  International  called  for  a  cessation  of  Israeli  attacks  on 
Lebanese  civilian  infrastructure,  citing  the  supposed  attack  on  Lebanese 
electrical  power.^^  The  Arab  League  called  an  emergency  meeting. 
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Could  it  be  the  criticism  had  nothing  to  do  with  Israel’s  actual  conduct? 
After  all,  though  there  were  news  media  reports  that  Israel  had  struck  an 
electrical  power  plant  in  southern  Lebanon,  there  was  actually  no  such  at¬ 
tack  on  the  first  day.^°  Media  reporting  about  attacks  into  Beirut  were  also 
exaggerated  and  erroneous.  At  first,  the  wire  services  quoted  Al-Jazeera 
television  as  saying  that  26  civilians  had  been  killed  in  the  Beirut  airport 
attack.^^  Later  reports  that  same  day  mentioned  three  dead  at  the  air¬ 
port;  evidently  Al-Jazeera  was  reporting  a  total  of  26  civilians  killed  overall 
in  southern  Lebanon. Lebanese  police  later  told  Agence  France-Presse 
(AFP),  the  French  news  agency,  that  no  civilians  had  indeed  been  killed 
in  the  attack  on  the  airport,  but  that  27  Lebanese  civilians,  “including  10 
children,”  had  been  killed  overall. 

Disproportionate  or  not,  Hezbollah  responsibility  or  not,  the  conflict 
clearly  had  a  different  character  than  the  dozens  of  other  Israeli-HezboUah  in¬ 
cidents  that  had  occurred  since  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from  southern  Lebanon 
in  2000 — escalation  was  in  the  air.  On  the  morning  of  13  July,  the  lead¬ 
ing  Israeli  newspaper  Haaretz  reported  that  Israel  would  target  Hezbollah 
in  Beirut  in  response  to  any  attacks  on  northern  Israeli  cities;  Hezbollah 
responded  by  threatening  to  attack  the  northern  port  city  of  Haifa  if 
Israel  attacked  Beirut. A  senior  IDF  officer  was  quoted  on  Israeli  radio  as 
threatening  “grave  harm  to  Lebanese  civilian  infrastructures  .  .  .  linked  to 
Hezbollah”  if  the  organization  escalated  its  attacks.'^^  General  Halutz,  who  the 
previous  day  warned  that  Israeli  bombing  would  turn  back  the  Lebanese 
clock  20  years,  said  on  13  July  that  “nothing”  was  safe  in  the  country.^*^ 
“It  is  impossible  that  we  will  continue  to  be  in  a  situation  where  in  Beirut 
people  are  sleeping  peacefully,  while  people  in  northern  Israel  are  sitting  in 
bomb  shelters,”  Silvan  Shalom,  a  Likud  member  of  the  Knesset  said.^^ 

As  evening  approached  on  Thursday,  13  July,  Hezbollah  rockets  hit  the 
Stella  Maris  neighborhood  of  Haifa,  the  furthest  south  that  rockets  fired 
from  Lebanon  had  ever  hit.'^^  Hezbollah  initially  denied  that  it  had  at¬ 
tacked  Haifa,  hoping,  it  seems,  to  save  the  escalatory  move  if  Israel  indeed 
attacked  Hezbollah  targets  in  south  Beirut.  “Bombing  Haifa  would  be 
linked  to  any  bombing  of  Beirut  and  its  suburbs,”  Sheikh  Naim  Qassem, 
Hezbollah  deputy  secretary-general,  told  Al-Jazeera  television.  “It  would 
be  ...  a  reaction  and  not  preemptive.”^^  Hezbollah  secretary-general  Nas- 
rallah,  for  his  part,  claimed  to  Al-Jazeera  television  that  it  was  not  Hezbol¬ 
lah  which  escalated: 
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We  were  not  the  ones  who  began  the  war  or  the  ones  who  launched  a  large-scale 
war.  ...  It  is  not  from  the  first  moment  after  we  captured  two  soldiers  that  we 
began  to  shell  Nahariya,  Haifa,  Tiberias  and  Zefat  and  launched  war.  No.  Even 
in  advancing,  the  Israelis  were  much  faster  than  us.  We  were  patient  in  the  hope 
that  things  would  stop  at  this  point  because  we  don’t  want  to  take  our  country 
to  war.^° 

Israel’s  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Daniel  Ayalon,  immediately 
called  the  attack  on  Haifa  “a  major,  major  escalation.” Soon  after  the 
strike,  four  Israeli  attack  helicopters  were  back  at  the  international  airport, 
shooting  air-to-surface  missiles  at  airport  fuel  tanks,  setting  them  on  fire 
and  lighting  up  the  Beirut  night  sky.  Defense  Minister  Peretz  said  that 
Israel  would  now  “break”  Hezbollah. 

Before  the  Haifa  attack,  though,  Israel  had  already  dropped  leaflets  over 
south  Beirut  warning  residents  to  stay  away  from  Hezbollah  strongholds: 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  Lebanon 

Due  to  the  terrorist  activities  carried  out  by  Hezbollah  which  destroys  [sic]  the 
effort  to  find  a  brighter  future  for  Lebanon  [,]  [t]he  Israeli  Army  will  continue  its 
work  within  Lebanon  for  as  long  as  it  deems  fit  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

for  your  own  safety  and  because  we  do  not  wish  to  cause  any  more  civilian  deaths, 
you  are  advised  to  avoid  all  places  frequented  by  Hezbollah. 

You  should  know  that  the  continuation  of  terrorist  activities  against  the  State  of 
Israel  will  be  considered  a  double-edged  sword  for  you  and  Lebanon. 

The  State  of  IsraeP^ 

Now  as  part  of  its  escalation  for  Hezbollah  attacks  on  Haifa,  the  IDF 
implemented  what  its  spokesmen  labeled  “deterrence”  strikes;  reaching 
into  south  Beirut  to  attack  buildings  in  the  main  Hezbollah  headquarters 
complex,  the  home  of  Secretary-General  Nasrallah,  and  the  headquarters 
of  Hezbollah’s  Al-Manar  television.  But  as  part  of  its  punishment  strat¬ 
egy  against  the  government  of  Lebanon,  Israeli  aircraft  also  attacked  two 
Lebanese  military  airfields — Qulayaat  near  Tripoli  and  Riyaq  in  the  north 
Bekaa  Valley — a  reminder  as  well  to  the  Lebanese  military  to  stay  out  of 
the  fight  after  it  fired  on  Israeli  aircraft  overflying  Sidon.^^  A  handful  of 
television  and  radio  transmission  and  relay  stations  were  also  added  to  the 
target  list. 

Probably  everything  that  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  Israeli-Hezbollah 
war  of  2006  can  be  traced  to  these  first  48  hours:  each  side  firmly  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  was  taking  the  action  necessary  for  its  security  and  standing; 
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each  convinced  that  it  could  control  its  actions,  its  opponent’s  reactions, 
and  the  effects;  and  each  believing  as  well  that  it  could  precisely  signal  its 
intentions.  The  two  sides  implemented  their  “plans,”  suggesting  delibera¬ 
tion  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  objectives  and  of  the  enemy. 
Yet  neither  side  really  could  anticipate  how  the  conflict  would  unfold,  nor 
did  they  properly  assess  the  capabilities  or  actions  of  the  other.  Neither 
side  really  believed  that  there  was  ultimately  a  “military”  solution  that  they 
could  pursue  to  achieve  victory  over  the  other,  yet  they  succumbed  to  the 
inexorable  drag  of  war. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  2006  conflict,  information  warfare  and 
propaganda  played  a  prominent  role.  The  “IDF  will  continue  to  operate 
decisively  to  defend  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Israel  against  terror  originating 
from  Lebanese  territory  and  to  bring  about  conditions  leading  to  the 
safe  return  of  the  two  kidnapped  soldiers,”  the  Israeli  government  stated 
and  then  reiterated  every  day  in  its  press  releases.  The  responsibility  for 
any  civilian  deaths  rests  with  Hezbollah,  IDF  spokesmen  repeated  again 
and  again.  The  news  media  were  filled  with  stories — many  demonstrably 
false — about  Israeli  conspiracies  and  misdeeds,  about  “illegal”  weapons 
being  used  in  Lebanon,  about  massive  civilian  casualties  and  infrastructure 
damage,  and  yet  it  seemed  all  the  Israeli  information  apparatus  could  do  in 
response  was  to  mechanically  make  statements  that  left  Hezbollah  firmly  in 
control  of  the  information  battlefield. 

Obviously  any  conflict  involving  Israel  and  an  Islamic  terrorist  orga¬ 
nization  is  guaranteed  to  incite  deep  passions,  but  even  the  most  dispas¬ 
sionate  of  observers  could  not  help  being  buffeted  and  confused  as  the 
war  of  narratives  unfolded.  Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  an  air 
campaign  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  the  narrative  lacks  the  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  storytelling  and  frontline  heroics  so  characteristic  of  ground  war. 
Add  to  all  of  this  the  excessive  secrecy  practiced  by  the  IDF  regarding  the 
basic  facts  of  its  actions,  and  even  of  its  military  units,  and  no  wonder  the 
international  community  and  much  of  the  news  media  jumped  to  conclu¬ 
sions.  Though  Israel  and  Hezbollah  (as  well  as  Lebanon)  were  fighting  a 
ferocious  battle  for  hearts  and  minds,  what  was  crystal  clear  from  12  July 
was  that  even  in  the  transparent  Internet  era,  even  in  a  conflict  involving 
two  countries  with  wide-open  news  environments,  there  was  not  only  an 
absence  of  consensus  about  what  was  really  going  on,  but  there  was  also 
widespread  misunderstanding. 
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The  War 

On  12  July,  when  Israel  decided  to  respond  to  the  Hezbollah  at¬ 
tacks,  incursion,  and  kidnapping  with  a  major  military  operation,  the 
government  of  Ehud  Olmert  laid  out  a  set  of  four  objectives  for  the  IDF 
to  guide  its  operations: 

•  Return  of  the  two  abducted  soldiers; 

•  Imposition  of  a  new  order  in  Lebanon,  particularly  in  southern  Leba¬ 
non; 

•  The  strengthening  of  Israel’s  deterrent  against  external  attack;  and 

•  The  crushing  of  Hezbollah. 

The  Cabinet  stated  in  its  first  communique  that  Israel  would  “respond 
aggressively  and  harshly  to  those  who  carried  out,  and  are  responsible  for, 
today’s  action.”^^  Though  some  in  the  Cabinet  favored  broader  objectives, 
including  attacking  Lebanese  infrastructure  beyond  bridges  and  roads,  at¬ 
tacking  Syria  directly,  and  seeking  the  elimination  of  Hezbollah  as  an  ex¬ 
plicit  objective  of  the  campaign,  military  sources  say  that  the  IDF  argued 
that  these  were  not  feasible  objectives.^*^ 

The  first  three  objectives  were  as  much  political  as  military  in  nature. 
Though  Israel  subsequently  undertook  military  and  special  operations  to 
rescue  its  soldiers,  its  long  history  with  kidnappings  and  back-channel 
negotiations  with  Hezbollah  consigned  the  problem  to  the  political  and 
clandestine  world.  The  second  objective  sought  Lebanese  implementation 
of  UNSCR  (United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution)  1559,  which 
demanded  that  the  central  government  exercise  sovereignty  over  southern 
Lebanon  and  disband  independent  militias. Israel  hoped  to  end  Hez¬ 
bollah’s  status  as  a  permissible  state  within  a  state,  but  it  was  again  as 
much  a  political  objective  as  a  military  one.  At  least  initially,  the  Israeli 
government  did  not  pursue  ground  operations  to  physically  eject  the  or¬ 
ganization  from  the  border  area  or  to  disarm  it.^®  The  third  objective  was 
political  as  well.  Some  felt  that  Israel  needed  to  project  a  stronger  image 
against  Hezbollah  and  the  Palestinians  after  the  2000  withdrawal  from 
southern  Lebanon  and  the  2005  withdrawal  from  Gaza  to  prevent  future 
attacks.  Others  felt  that  Israel’s  deterrence  target  was  actually  Iran  (and  the 
buildup  of  Iran’s  so-called  Western  Command  in  Lebanon), while  others 
saw  the  target  as  both  Iran  and  Syria. 
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The  final  objective  of  crushing  Hezbollah  was  the  purely  military  one, 
though  what  exactly  the  government  asked  the  IDF  to  do — weaken,  cripple, 
annihilate — represents  potentially  different  approaches  and  levels  of  effort 
along  a  spectrum  of  destruction.  According  to  IDF  and  Israeli  government 
officials,  the  operation  did  have  specific  quantitative  military  objectives:  x 
percent  of  weapons  destroyed,  x  percent  of  long-range  launchers  depleted, 
X  percent  of  Hezbollah  leadership  and  fighters  killed,  and  so  forth,  but  the 
percentages  are  unknown.  “I  said  from  day  one,  and  all  the  way  through, 
that  the  purpose  was  not  to  destroy  Hizbullah  [sic\ ,”  Prime  Minister  Olmert 
later  responded  to  war  critics  who  claimed  that  the  government  ordered  the 
IDF  to  indeed  “destroy”  the  organization: 

The  purpose  was  not  to  destroy  every  launcher.  The  ambition  was  not  to  catch 
every  Hizbullah  [sic]  fighter.  The  purpose  was  to  impose  a  new  order  on  Lebanon 
that  would  remove  to  a  large  degree  .  .  .  the  threat  to  the  state  of  Israel  that  was 
built  up  over  the  last  6  or  7  years  to  an  intolerable  degree.  I  never  said  we  would 
destroy  Hizbullah  [sic] .  What  I  said  was  that  we  had  to  create  a  new  order  on  the 
basis  of  implementation  of  [UNSCR]  1559,  and  the  deployment  of  the  Lebanese 
army  in  the  south  of  Lebanon,  and  so  on.  How  to  do  it?  Not  by  catching  every 
launcher.'’'’ 

General  Halutz  told  the  Cabinet  that  the  IDF  would  require  nine  to  10 
weeks  to  carry  out  the  assigned  objectives:  two  weeks  focused  on  counter 
battery  fire  to  silence  Hezbollah  rockets  and  mortars  followed  by  a  six- 
to  eight-week  ground  operation.  Maj  Gen  Benjamin  Gantz,  the  ground 
forces  commander,  said  he  thought  that  the  IDF  “would  take  control  of 
the  area  in  a  week  and  a  half,  during  which  time  enemy  launch  capability 
would  be  dramatically  degraded.  Between  week  two  and  week  nine,  we 
wouldn’t  have  faced  significant  warfare  on  our  home  front,  which  would 
have  allowed  us  to  focus  on  eradicating  Hezbollah’s  efforts  to  threaten 
Israel.  It  also  would  have  provided  a  week  or  two  for  a  proper  disengage¬ 
ment  and  return  to  the  border  area.”'^^ 

“We  said  that  Katyushas  would  fall  on  Israel  up  to  the  last  day,”  Halutz 
said  of  the  Cabinet  discussions.  “Our  assessment  was  that  the  fighting 
would  stop  earlier  because  of  international  intervention.”*^^ 

The  Cabinet  instructed  the  IDF  to  impose  a  complete  air,  sea,  and  land 
blockade  on  Lebanon  and  approved  a  series  of  targets  for  attack.  Author¬ 
ity  was  given  to  attack  Hezbollah  headquarters,  bases,  and  tactical  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  south,  and  the  Cabinet  approved  limited  attacks  on  Beirut’s 
international  airport  and  Lebanese  transportation  to  put  pressure  on  the 
government  of  Lebanon  and  weaken  Hezbollah’s  popular  support  base.*^^ 
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Prime  Minister  Olmert  was  reportedly  skeptical  of  attacks  on  infrastructure 
beyond  bridges,  fearing  that  such  a  move  would  have  the  opposite  effect  and 
unite  the  Lebanese  around  Hezbollah.'^'^  What  exact  instructions  the  Cabinet 
initially  gave  to  the  IDF  regarding  attacks  on  Hezbollah’s  headquarters  and 
support  base  in  south  Beirut  is  unclear.  Israeli  ministers  would  later  say  that 
the  Cabinet  agreed  that  there  would  be  no  attacks  on  electrical  power  or 
water-related  installations,  a  departure  from  previous  Israeli  practice  in  its 
1 996  campaign.  This  was  a  decision  taken  specifically  to  spare  the  civilian 
population  the  secondary  effects  of  the  loss  of  modern  life  support  systems 
and  avoid  the  negative  political  and  international  fallout  associated  with 
“attacks”  on  civilians. 

However  Hezbollah  was  to  be  crushed,  the  mission  had  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  undermine  larger  political  and 
strategic  objectives  for  Israel — not  just  to  buy  additional  security  and  in¬ 
crease  international  support  for  its  existence  and  right  to  self-defense,  but 
also  to  weaken  Hezbollah’s  status  in  Lebanon  and  in  the  Arab  world.  Fi¬ 
nally,  as  a  component  of  a  global  “war”  against  terrorism,  Israel’s  actions 
against  Hezbollah  sought  concrete  and  physical  achievements  that  were 
not  at  the  same  time  undermined  by  a  sense  of  victimization  or  immoral 
defeat  that  merely  strengthened  a  future  enemy. 

Attack  and  Escalation 

Though  Israel  was  well  aware  of  Hezbollah’s  buildup  in  southern  Leba¬ 
non  and  even  forecast  that  a  military  confrontation  with  Hezbollah  was 
inevitable  given  the  organization’s  acquisition  of  a  more  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  offensive  arsenal,  when  Hezbollah  attacked  on  12  July,  the  operation 
seemed  to  have  come  as  a  surprise. The  day  before  Hezbollah’s  incursion, 
IDF  chief  Lt  Gen  Dan  Halutz  reportedly  made  a  reservation  to  vacation 
with  his  family  in  northern  Israel. 

On  the  day  of  the  attack.  Prime  Minister  Olmert  maintained  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule,  ironically  meeting  with  the  family  of  another  kidnapped  soldier,  Galid 
Shalit,  and  then  meeting  with  Japanese  prime  minister  Junichiro  Kotzumi.*^^ 

At  the  local  military  level,  three  days  before  the  Hezbollah  attack,  Maj 
Gen  Udi  Adam,  commander  of  the  IDF’s  Northern  Gommand,  lowered 
the  alert  level  along  the  northern  border.  Israeli  intelligence  provided  his 
command  “no  early  warning,  period,”  Adam  says.*^^  The  commander  of 
Division  91,  the  higher  command  for  the  ambushed  patrol,  also  says  Is- 
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raeli  intelligence  failed  to  provide  him  or  his  staff  with  early  warning  as 
to  Hezbollah’s  plans  to  carry  out  the  12  July  raid7°  An  official  postwar 
review  of  the  kidnapping  incident  concluded  that  the  ambushed  patrol 
operated  as  if  it  were  “out  on  a  trip  rather  than  on  an  operative  mission.” 
The  reserve  unit  evidently  had  not  been  given  any  proper  orders  in  its  en¬ 
tire  three  weeks  of  border  duty.^^ 

An  Israeli  air  force  F-16  pilot  further  describes  his  surprise  on  12  July 
when,  upon  returning  to  base  at  about  10  a.m.  from  a  routine  training 
flight,  he  saw  aircraft  taking  off  to  implement  emergency  procedures:  “By 
the  time  I  get  out  of  the  plane,  I  hear  the  roar  of  the  heavy  takeoffs  .  .  .  and 
then  another  roar,  and  another.  There  is  something  different  in  the  sound 
of  a  combat  takeoff  with  a  full  load  of  bombs:  the  takeoff  is  long,  the  planes 
are  heavy,  the  afterburner  is  used  longer — not  the  light  and  quick  training 
takeoffs.  Something  is  definitely  happening.”^^ 

And  though  the  12  July  operation  was  meticulously  planned  by  Hez¬ 
bollah,  Hassan  Nasrallah  himself  claims  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  Israeli 
government’s  response  to  the  kidnapping,  indicating  more  Israeli  improvi¬ 
sation  than  preparation.^^  After  all,  there  had  been  other  incidents  along 
the  border  during  2005  and  2006,  and  as  General  Adam  reminded  the 
media  on  12  July,  the  IDF  had  deflected  them  or  dealt  with  them  without 
escalating. 

Hezbollah  political  leaders  and  operatives  in  Beirut  were  also  unaware  of 
the  operation,  making  no  changes  to  their  day-to-day  security  procedures 
or  movements.  Even  after  the  kidnapping,  Hezbollah  political  leaders  had 
no  sense  or  warning  that  Israel  would  respond  as  they  did,  particularly  in 
Beirut. The  Lebanese  government  was  unaware  of  Hezbollah’s  actions 
on  12  July  and  went  about  its  business  without  any  advance  warning  of 
the  Hezbollah  attack.^*^  And  once  the  attack  unfolded,  the  Beirut  gov¬ 
ernment  was  vociferous  in  its  position  that  it  was  neither  responsible  for 
Hezbollah’s  actions  nor  did  it  endorse  them.^^ 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conflict,  after  Hezbollah  attacked  Haifa,  Israel 
escalated  its  attacks  to  include  the  runways  at  Raflq  Hariri  International 
Airport  and  Hezbollah’s  Al-Manar  television  station  in  Beirut.^^  After  Israel 
returned  to  the  Beirut  airport  to  attack  fuel  storage  tanks  on  the  evening  of 
13  July,  it  also  attacked  fuel  storage  tanks  at  the  Jiyyeh  electric  power  plant 
south  of  the  capital.  Finally,  on  the  evening  of  13  July,  the  lAF  began  attacks 
on  Hezbollah  headquarters  and  “security  command”  targets  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Shi’a  neighborhoods  of  Beirut,  beginning  its  campaign  to  eradicate  the 
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Hezbollah-dominated  areas  of  the  Lebanese  capital.  “You  wanted  an  open 
war,  and  we  are  heading  for  an  open  war,”  Hassan  Nasrallah  responded  to 
the  south  Beirut  attacks.  “We  are  ready  for  it.”  Nasrallah  also  vowed  that 
Israeli  military  action  would  never  win  the  release  of  the  two  soldiers,  saying 
that  the  two  IDF  soldiers  had  been  moved  to  a  safe  place  far  from  the  bor¬ 
der.  Nasrallah  further  threatened  that  if  Israel  escalated,  Hezbollah  would 
respond  strongly  and  that  Israel  “should  be  ready  for  surprises.” 

By  the  end  of  the  first  24  hours,  Hezbollah  had  fired  125  Katyushas  into 
Israel.  By  14  July,  the  number  reached  185.  On  14  July,  103  Hezbollah 
rockets  were  fired,  followed  by  100  on  the  15  th.  Israel  might  have  thought 
that  its  air  attacks  were  having  an  impact  when  the  number  of  rocket  firings 
declined  to  43  on  16  July  and  92  on  the  17th,  but  by  18  July,  the  number 
was  again  above  100,  and  there  was  little  evidence,  as  Hezbollah  mobilized 
in  the  south,  that  air  attacks  alone  were  having  the  effect  of  stemming  the 
rocket  fire  into  Israel.  What  is  more,  after  the  initial  attack  on  Haifa  on  13 
July,  Hezbollah  continued  its  long-range  attacks  on  Israeli  cities,  attacking 
Tiberias  (25  miles  from  the  Lebanese  border)  on  15  July,  and  the  Galilee 
town  of  Afula  (31  miles  south  of  the  Lebanese  border)  on  17  July.  Afula  was 
the  furthest  south  a  rocket  fired  from  Lebanon  had  ever  landed  inside  Israel. 
Hezbollah  also  hit  Haifa  on  16  July  with  an  Iranian  Fajr  rocket,  killing  eight 
railroad  workers  and  injuring  another  50.  Haifa  and  Tiberias  were  hit  again 
on  17  July.  Despite  extensive  Israeli  bombing,  Hezbollah  had  managed  to 
fire  more  than  500  rockets  in  the  first  seven  days. 

Israel’s  initial  ground  operations  against  Hezbollah  were  limited  to  a 
halfhearted  rescue  attempt  and  commando  and  reconnaissance  missions. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  day,  IDF  ground  forces  had  crossed  the  border  at 
a  number  of  points  from  Ras  al-Naqoura  along  the  coast,  all  the  way  to 
al-Majidiyah  north  of  the  Golan  Heights  in  the  west,  but  these  were  all 
temporary  incursions.  Israeli  armored  vehicles  entered  approximately  one 
km  inside  Lebanese  territory,  demolishing  Hezbollah  outposts,  setting  up 
cement  block  barriers,  and  exchanging  fire  with  Hezbollah  forces. 

It  was  not  until  18  July — six  days  after  the  kidnapping — that  Israeli 
ground  forces  made  a  major  assault  deep  into  Lebanese  territory,  initially 
focused  on  Maroun  a-Ras  as  a  stepping  stone  to  its  assault  on  the  Hezbol¬ 
lah  center  at  Bint  Jbeil  just  to  its  north. 
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Reality  Sets  In 

Hezbollah  forces  in  southern  Lebanon  were  placed  on  full  alert  within 
minutes  of  the  12  July  kidnapping  as  the  organization  implemented  plans 
to  continue  rocket  attacks  into  Israel  and  defend  its  forces  in  Lebanon.  Hez¬ 
bollah  had  carefully  studied  its  terrain  and  the  supporting  transportation 
and  communication  systems,  as  well  as  Israeli  capabilities  and  deployments, 
allowing  it  to  sustain  rocket  fire  under  attack,  concentrate  forces  at  critical 
points,  prepare  optimum  defenses,  and  streamline  its  logistical  needs.  From 
the  border,  where  it  was  able  to  predict  where  Israel  would  cross,  to  the  ap¬ 
proaches  into  villages,  where  it  was  able  to  lay  mines  and  explosives,  to  vil¬ 
lages  themselves,  where  it  was  able  to  establish  firing  positions  and  set  booby 
traps,  Hezbollah  mounted  an  effective  and  economical  defense. 

As  the  IDF  attacked  or  made  advances  on  the  ground,  most  Hezbollah 
fighters  withdrew  from  fixed  border  posts  and  prepared  fire  sites  to  posi¬ 
tions  closer  to  or  inside  villages  and  towns,  where  they  either  made  use  of 
prepared  infrastructure  or  commandeered  new  civilian  assets. Organiza¬ 
tionally,  Hezbollah  was  also  prepared  to  mount  a  stubborn  “veneer”  de¬ 
fense — wide  and  thin — and  its  forces  and  supplies  were  widely  dispersed 
and  organized  to  reinforce  the  weakest  sectors.  In  just  one  village  around 
Naqoura,  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  just  two  km 
from  the  Israeli  border,  Hezbollah  deployed  10-15  squads  that  could  shut¬ 
tle  amongst  various  prepared  defenses.  In  the  rocky,  uninhabited  hillside 
running  along  the  border  nearby,  Hezbollah  had  closed  off  civilian  traffic 
for  over  three  years,  building  a  “formidable  network  of  tunnels,  bunkers 
and  weapons  depots”  where  fighters  were  able  to  survive  over  the  month 
of  pounding  by  Israeli  aircraft  and  artillery. 

In  the  built-up  areas  and  inside  the  villages,  Hezbollah  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  civilian  cover  against  attack,  time  to  prepare  for  any  Israeli 
advance,  and  an  urban  setting  from  which  to  ambush  IDF  forces  and 
conduct  guerrilla  warfare  once  Israeli  ground  forces  advanced.  Hezbol¬ 
lah  prepared  hundreds  of  firing  positions  on  the  outskirts  of  villages  and 
later  booby-trapped  civilian  houses  and  buildings  where  it  assumed  the 
IDF  would  operate. As  IDF  forces  approached  Lebanese  villages,  they 
were  met  by  both  gunfire  and  antitank  fire  from  inside  civilian  houses. 
Hezbollah  also  used  short-range  rockets  and  mortars  to  fire  on  IDF  forces 
maneuvering  in  Lebanese  territory  and  on  IDF  concentrations  that  had 
occupied  southern  villages.^"* 
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Hezbollah  rocket-firing  positions  were  predominantly  set  up  along 
paved  roads,  enabling  easy  access  from  weapon  stockpiles  located  inside 
the  villages. Even  under  Israeli  air  attack — and  as  ground  forces  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Lebanon — Hezbollah  managed  to  conduct  extensive  logisti¬ 
cal  activities,  making  use  of  the  pre-positioned  materiel  as  well  as  mov¬ 
ing  arms  to  supply  the  fighters,  albeit  in  small  quantities,  which  were  all 
highly  needed. For  instance,  antitank  missiles  were  moved  around  the 
south  inside  backpacks  carried  by  Hezbollah  operatives  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes,  often  riding  motorcycles  and  carrying  white  flags,  according  to 
Israeli  intelligence.^^  Israeli  intelligence  also  alleged  that  Hezbollah  used 
ambulances  and  other  rescue  vehicles  for  cover  in  its  movements.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  IDF: 

During  the  war,  Hezbollah  made  use  of  vehicles  designed  for  humanitarian  pur¬ 
poses,  knowing  they  would  not  be  targeted  by  the  IDF.  Thus,  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  incidents  reported  of  the  use  of  ambulances,  Red  Cross  vehicles,  and  the 
Lebanese  government’s  civilian  defense  vehicles  to  transfer  operatives,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  equipment.  In  other  incidents,  Hezbollah’s  civilian  vehicles 
closely  followed  Red  Cross  and  other  humanitarian  convoys  to  minimize  risk.^® 

When  the  Israeli  ground  offensive  finally  began  in  earnest  on  19  July, 
Israeli  forces  proceeded  into  Lebanon,  mostly  taking  to  the  roads,  moving 
slowly,  and  controlling  territory  only  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  in  southern 
Lebanon;  Hezbollah  seemed  far  more  ready  than  the  IDF.®^  With  no  es¬ 
tablished  front  and  no  clear  line  of  separation  between  forces,  the  IDF 
faced  fire — particularly  deadly  antitank  fire — from  all  directions.  IDF 
forces  took  refuge  in  abandoned  Lebanese  homes  and  buildings,  becom¬ 
ing  prey  to  the  capable  multikilometer-range  antitank  missiles.  In  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Debel,  west  of  Bint  Jbeil,  Hezbollah  fired  on  civilian  structures 
that  IDF  reservists  were  using  for  shelter  during  daylight  hours;  nine  Is¬ 
raeli  soldiers  from  a  demolition  company  were  killed,  and  3 1  more  were 
wounded.^°  Antitank  squads  armed  with  advanced  Kornet  missiles  were 
mobilized  in  the  Froun-Ghandouriyeh  area  at  the  end  of  the  war.^^  Divi¬ 
sion  162,  which  fought  the  battle  of  Wadi  Saluki  at  the  end  of  the  war 
near  these  villages,  suffered  considerable  casualties  when  it  was  ambushed 
by  Hezbollah  antitank  squads. 

Israeli  tanks  entered  the  area  southeast  of  Bint  Jbeil  and  Maroun  a- 
Ras  on  19  July,  and  the  first  major  ground  battle  raged  at  Maroun  a-Ras 
through  24  July.^^  Hezbollah  was  able  to  properly  read  that  Bint  Jbeil 
was  the  ultimate  target,  and  it  reinforced  the  town  with  “dozens  of  skilled 
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operatives  as  well  as  Special  Force  operatives  in  sabotage,  anti-tank,  and 
antiaircraft  warfare,”  according  to  Israeli  intelligence.^^  Beginning  on  19 
July,  ground  exchanges  also  took  place  along  the  coast  and  around  Mar- 
waheen,  where  IDF  tanks  and  bulldozers  moved  into  Lebanese  territory 
(though  they  retreated  back  into  Israel  on  21  July).^^  On  24  July,  the 
frustrating  and  deadly  battle  of  Bint  Jbeil  began,  and  on  30  July,  the  battle 
of  Aiyt  a-Shab  opened  a  central  front.  The  ground  war  slowly  and  rather 
ineffectively  took  on  its  own  momentum,  not  relevant  to  stemming  the 
continuing  rocket  attacks  on  Israel,  while  also  building  up  domestic  ex¬ 
pectations  of  eventual  success. 

Israel  would  mount  three  more  offensives  before  the  end:  opening  a 
fourth  eastern  axis  at  Kfar  Kila  on  30  July,  undertaking  an  expansion  of 
ground  operations  after  a  Cabinet  directive  on  1  August,  and  then  mount¬ 
ing  a  final  drive  for  the  Litani  River  after  yet  another  Cabinet  directive 
on  9  August.  Thousands  of  IDF  reservists  were  eventually  called  up  for 
operations  in  southern  Lebanon.  By  9  August,  IDF  forces  had  made  their 
way  to  Debel  in  the  central  sector  (4.5  km  from  the  border)  and  near 
Qantara  in  the  east  (7  km  from  the  border) .  In  the  last  battle  to  take  place 
as  the  IDF  drove  for  the  Litani  before  the  cease-fire,  ground  forces  made  it 
12  km  into  Lebanon  to  Ghandouriyeh,  a  village  astride  the  Wadi  Saluki. 
When  the  cease-fire  went  into  effect,  the  IDF  occupied  16  pockets/sectors 
in  southern  Lebanon. 

The  final  Cabinet  decision,  nevertheless,  came  well  after  an  internation¬ 
ally  brokered  cease-fire  was  already  looming.  The  government  of  Lebanon 
pledged  on  27  July  that  it  would  once  again  extend  its  authority  over  its 
territory  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  there  would  not  be  any  weapons  or 
military  other  than  that  of  the  Lebanese  state.  A  seven-point  Lebanese  plan 
to  expand  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL)  and 
extend  Lebanese  army  control  into  the  south  was  introduced  on  7  August. 
On  1 1  August,  the  UN  Security  Council  unanimously  approved  UNSCR 
1701  (2006),  which  additionally  called  for  disarmament  of  Hezbollah. 
Lebanon,  Hezbollah,  and  Israel  all  accepted  the  terms,  and  the  cease-fire 
was  to  take  effect  at  8:00  a.m.  local  (0500  GMT)  on  14  August. 

As  the  cease-fire  loomed,  both  Israel  and  Hezbollah  accelerated  their 
strikes  to  cause  maximum  damage  to  the  other.  Hezbollah  increased  its 
rate  of  long-range  rocket  fire,  culminating  with  220  rockets  launched  into 
Israel  on  13  August,  its  second  highest  daily  total.  Israel  picked  up  the  pace 
of  its  operations,  expanding  air  attacks  and  nearly  tripling  the  number  of 
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troops  in  southern  Lebanon  in  the  final  few  days  of  the  conflict.  Israel,  by 
all  evidence,  also  employed  a  significant  number  of  air-  and  ground-delivered 
cluster  bombs  in  the  last  72  hours  of  the  campaign,  ostensibly  to  stem  the 
rocket  attacks  and  cause  havoc  to  movements  should  the  cease-fire  col¬ 
lapse,  but  also  seemingly  content  to  leave  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un¬ 
exploded  bomblets  to  impede  postwar  civilian  movements  and  recovery 
in  the  south — a  reality  that  it  should  have  anticipated  given  the  record  of 
US  cluster  bomb  use  and  the  IDF’s  selection  of  older  weapons  with  higher 
dud  rates. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  2006  war,  it  is  clear  that  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  was  intent  not  to  become  embroiled  in  another  ground  occupation 
in  southern  Lebanon.  Though  there  was  hope  on  the  part  of  many  that  a 
strong  and  extensive  bombing  campaign  would  eradicate  Hezbollah’s  long- 
range  threat  to  Israel,  when  Hezbollah  showed  itself  to  be  more  skilled  and 
resilient  than  Israel  anticipated,  domestic  pressures  inside  Israel  mounted 
for  an  expansion  of  ground  operations. 

Some  say  that  the  ground  forces  themselves  dawdled  in  anticipation  that 
the  2006  war  indeed  could  be  won  from  the  air,  seeking  to  avoid  the  casual¬ 
ties  that  guerrilla  operations  and  occupation  would  entail.  When  ground 
forces  were  finally  ordered  into  Lebanon  on  1 9  July,  there  seemed  to  be  great 
confusion  with  regard  to  missions  and  objectives;  units  were  advanced  and 
withdrawn,  and  even  in  the  case  of  forces  that  went  on  the  offensive,  little 
momentum  was  maintained.  The  armor-heavy,  road-bound  conventional 
force  proved  unable  to  keep  in  contact  with  its  Hezbollah  opponents.  Many 
observers  claim  that  these  missteps  were  due  to  political  and  high  command 
indecision;  that  ground  forces  were  “frozen  in  place,”  making  them  more 
vulnerable.  But  others  point  to  a  lack  of  preparedness  and  training,  and  a  fo¬ 
cus  away  from  conventional  combat  (and  the  northern  theater)  by  the  IDF 
itself  after  the  2000  withdrawal. The  need  to  account  for  itself  can  be  seen 
in  its  final  deployments  inside  Lebanon.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  IDF 
was  deployed  mainly  in  a  series  of  hilltop  locations,  lacking  control  of  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  and  even  lacking  control  of  the  terrain  between  forward 
positions  and  the  Israeli  border. 

The  conventional  description  of  the  2006  Hezbollah  war  is  that  having 
an  lAF  officer  in  charge  of  the  General  StafP^^  and  naive  reliance  on  air- 
power  by  an  inexperienced  government  resulted  in  Israeli  failure. The 
lAF,  the  arm  of  the  Israeli  military  that  had  once  destroyed  whole  air  forces 
in  a  few  days,  not  only  proved  unable  to  stop  Hezbollah  rocket  strikes  but 
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even  to  do  enough  damage  to  prevent  Hezbollah’s  rapid  recovery.  The  fail¬ 
ure  is  not  airpower’s  alone;  Israeli  intelligence  and  ground  forces  equally 
focused  on  stopping  the  rocket  fire,  but  clearly  Israel  overestimated  the 
purity  of  its  intelligence  and  the  efficacy  of  its  strategy  and  technology  and 
underestimated  Hezbollah’s  skill  and  resilience. 

Airpower  against  Terrorism 

Every  modern  war  has  a  complicated  and  controversial  narrative.  Desert 
Storm  was  the  affirmation  of  modern  technology  and  precision  airpower.  Yet 
to  some,  the  first  Gulf  War  proved  that  “strategic”  bombing  and  coercion  do 
not  work  and  that  ground  forces  were  ultimately  needed  to  exact  Iraq’s  capitu¬ 
lation,  to  “occupy  territory,”  and  to  finish  the  job.  The  1999  war  over  Kosovo 
was  the  first  war  “won”  by  airpower  alone.  But  only,  some  argue,  if  one 
ignores  that  the  threat  of  a  ground  war  convinced  Slobodan  Milosevic 
to  give  in  to  NATO’s  demands.  Operation  Enduring  Ereedom  (OEE)  in 
Afghanistan  defied  predictions  of  a  Soviet-style  quagmire  and  affirmed  a 
new  era  where  a  small  force  leveraging  special  operations  and  airpower 
defeated  a  much  larger  enemy.  That  is,  as  long  as  one  limits  OEE  to  the  time 
frame  of  the  2001  “victory”  and  ignores  the  long  war  that  followed.  Einally, 
Gulf  Yffir  Two — Operation  Iraqi  Ereedom — is  and  was  the  repudiation  of  “shock 
and  awe”  and  the  one  that  got  away  because  of  a  dubious  expectation  of  instant  and 
uncomplicated  victory,  because  of  too  few  resources  employed  a  la  Afghanistan,  and 
because  of  deficient  postwar  planning.^^"^ 

The  2006  Israel-Hezbollah  conflict  hardly  disappoints  in  competing 
narratives.  Hezbollah  labels  its  endurance  and  survival  in  the  face  of  Israeli 
attack  a  “Divine  Victory,”  stating  that  it  is  rearming  and  more  powerful 
than  ever — militarily  and  politically  in  Lebanese  internal  politics  and  in 
the  overall  Arab  world.  The  Israeli  government  of  Prime  Minister  Ehud 
Olmert  equally  asserts  that  the  2006  war  was  one  of  that  country’s  greatest 
military  and  political  victories  ever.  Olmert  argues  that  Israel  set  Hezbol¬ 
lah  back  in  armaments  and  capabilities,  pushed  it  from  the  northern  bor¬ 
der,  achieved  a  cease-fire  to  suit  Israel’s  political  interests,  and  established  a 
geopolitical  reordering  in  Lebanon  and  the  “moderate”  Arab  world. 

Airpower  in  the  Israeli  narrative  is  labeled  “brilliant.”  Supporters  claim 
that  some  huge  percentage  of  Hezbollah’s  medium-  and  long-range  ca¬ 
pabilities  were  destroyed  and  point  out  that  the  LAE  was  able  to  exact  a 
heavy  toll  with  almost  zero  losses.  Even  General  Gantz,  the  IDE  senior 
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army  officer,  says  airpower  “set  an  historic  precedent  for  its  ability  to  iden¬ 
tify  launchers,  pinpoint  their  exact  location  and  very  quickly  close  the 
sensor-to-shooter  loop.”^®^  Others  argue  that  airpower,  through  its  rapid 
response,  strategic  reach,  and  punishing  might,  also  strengthened  Israel’s 
deterrent  capability,  demonstrating  the  heavy  price  that  Israel  could  im¬ 
pose  on  any  attackerd®^ 

Arguing  that  Israel  achieved  what  it  set  forth  to  achieve  in  the  2006 
war,  however,  is  a  little  like  saying  that  the  operation  was  successful  but 
the  patient  died.  The  performance  of  airpower  may  have  been  superb,  and 
the  IDF  may  have  indeed  accomplished  difficult  internal  transformational 
tasks  under  fire,^°^  but  in  terms  of  Israel’s  objectives,  the  kidnapped  Israeli 
soldiers  were  neither  rescued  nor  released;  Hezbollah  rocket  fire  was  never 
suppressed,  not  even  its  long-range  fire;  the  extent  of  Israeli  attacks  evoked 
widespread  condemnation;  and  Israeli  ground  forces  were  badly  shaken  and 
bogged  down  by  a  well-equipped  and  capable  foe.  Even  General  Halutz 
labels  the  war  results  “mediocre” and  admits  that  the  IDF  did  not  achieve 
its  internal  objectives.^^^  Great  damage  may  have  been  done  to  Hezbollah 
by  Israeli  bombardment — air,  sea,  and  land — but  nothing  Israel  did  was 
able  to  undermine  its  basic  coherence  or  deplete  its  forces.  Barely  a  month 
after  the  cease-fire,  Nasrallah  claimed  that  Hezbollah  stiU  had  at  least  20,000 
rockets.  In  March  2007  Israeli  intelligence  concluded  that  “south  Leba¬ 
non  has  not  become  a  demilitarized  zone  free  of  terrorist  organizations  and 
their  weapons,  Hezbollah  as  an  organization  was  not  disarmed,  the  process 
of  rehabilitating  its  military  strength  continues,  and  an  effective  embargo  on 
smuggling  arms  from  Syria  to  Lebanon  has  not  been  imposed.”^ The  US 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  agreed,  opining  less  than  six  months  after  the 
cease-fire,  “The  Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  damaged  some  of  Hezbollah’s 
arsenal  and  many  of  its  buildings,  but  Hezbollah’s  leadership  remains  un¬ 
scathed  and  probably  has  already  replenished  its  weapons  stockpiles  with 
Iranian  and  Syrian  assistance.” No  wonder  then  that  General  Gantz 
reflects  the  view  of  many  philosophical  Israelis  that  despite  achievements 
claimed  and  actual,  the  overall  conflict  with  Hezbollah  will  not  be  solved 
“without  another  round  of  battle.”^^^ 

Outside  of  the  Israeli  government  and  General  Staff,  and  certainly  outside 
Israel,  Hezbollah’s  postwar  survival  and  strength  alongside  Lebanon’s  seem¬ 
ing  destruction  drives  observers  to  almost  universal  agreement  that  the  2006 
war  was  illegally  executed  by  Israel  with  meager,  if  not  counterproductive, 
military  justification  and  extreme  humanitarian  effects.  In  August,  Amnesty 
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International  opined  that  Israel  pursued  a  policy  of  “deliberate  destruction  of 
Lebanese  civilian  infrastructure,”  including  commitment  of  “war  crimes.”^ 

In  September,  Human  Rights  Watch  said  Israel  made  a  “systematic  failure 
to  distinguish  between  combatants  and  civilians,”  questioning  why  so  many 
civilian  vehicles  and  homes  had  been  targeted  “despite  the  absence  of  mili¬ 
tary  justification.”^  In  November,  the  LIN  Commission  of  Inquiry  cited  “a 
significant  pattern  of  excessive,  indiscriminate  and  disproportionate  use  of 
force  by  IDF  against  Lebanese  civilians  and  civilian  objects,”^ concluding 
that  Israel’s  conduct  demonstrated  “an  overall  lack  of  respect  for  the  cardinal 
principles  regulating  the  conduct  of  armed  conflict,  most  notably  distinc¬ 
tion,  proportionality  and  precaution.”^^^ 

Given  Israel’s  reliance  on  high  technology  and  precision-guided  mu¬ 
nitions,  given  its  decisions  to  spare  Lebanon’s  direct  life  support  infra¬ 
structure,  given  its  specific  targeting  decisions  and  internal  process  of  legal 
review,  given  Israel’s  view  of  itself  as  law  abiding  and  morally  based,  given 
the  nature  of  the  enemy’s  explicit  and  intentional  use  of  civil  society  as  a 
shield  and  its  own  commission  of  war  crimes  in  attacking  Israeli  civilians, 
no  wonder  this  narrative  of  Israeli  illegality  is  deeply  frustrating  to  many. 
Some  even  argue  that  Israel’s  problem  is  one  of  perceptions:  that  the  2006 
war  was  itself  a  war  of  competing  narratives  and  Israel  failed  to  “win”  the 
public  relations  battle  because  of  poor  information  warfare  techniques  or 
practices,  because  it  had  to  “tell  the  truth”  while  Hezbollah  told  lies,  or 
that  Israel  “lost”  because  of  media  biases. 

But  perhaps  part  of  the  problem  is  in  the  nature  and  narrative  of  air 
warfare  itself  Here  are  the  facts  regarding  the  2006  war:  1,200  or  more 
Lebanese  civilian  deaths,  4,000  civilians  injured;  destruction  of  as  many 
as  130,000  homes  and  apartments  in  over  130  villages  and  towns;  the 
destruction  of  hundreds  of  Beirut  buildings  and  the  leveling  of  entire  city 
blocks;  100  bridges  downed;  two  dozen  gas  stations  destroyed;  and  air¬ 
ports  and  ports  attacked.  Absent  a  decent  explanation  of  what  all  these 
numbers  really  mean,  or  taken  out  of  context  or  twisted  to  ignore  Israel’s 
care  or  where  Hezbollah  deployed  its  forces  or  how  it  fought,  these  iso¬ 
lated  data  points  become  any  propagandist’s  tool.  Whether  it  is  the  IDF’s 
mechanically  reciting  how  many  “structures”  it  attacked  daily  and  how 
many  sorties  it  flew,  or  the  news  media’s  reporting  civilian  casualties  and 
damage  on  the  ground  in  the  absence  of  Israel’s  compelling  description 
of  its  dominant  military  effort  (airpower),  the  context  of  Israel’s  choices, 
decision  making,  actions,  and  overall  strategy  was  lost.  Even  Israeli  com- 
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mentary  promoting  the  IDF’s  achievements  built  upon  the  same  mind- 
numbing  narrative  of  meaningless  destruction.  For  example,  here  is  how 
one  Israeli  journalist  describes  the  war’s  outcome: 

Two-thirds  of  Lebanon  lies  in  ruins.  Major  infrastructure  was  knocked  out  of 
commission.  Bases,  depots,  headquarters,  banks  and  financial  institutions  were 
destroyed.  Most  of  Hezbollah’s  command  centers  were  reduced  to  rubble.  A  mil¬ 
lion  people  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  scrambled 
to  leave  the  country  With  statistics  like  these,  Nasrallah  needs  a  healthy  dose  of 
chutzpah  to  get  up  in  front  of  a  crowd  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  pass  himself 
off  as  a  hero  and  a  savior.'^' 

Two-thirds  of  Lebanon?  No  wonder  that  the  UN  Commission  of  Inquiry 
“saw”  a  country  “destroyed”  when  it  visited  Lebanon,  stating  that  “hous¬ 
ing,  water  facilities,  schools,  medical  facilities,  numerous  mosques  and 
churches,  TV  and  radio  transmission  stations,  historical,  archaeological 
and  cultural  sites  .  .  .  suffered  massive  damage  .  .  .  [and  that]  agriculture 
and  tourism  were  particularly  hit.”^^^  (emphasis  added) 

No  wonder  as  well  that  the  commission  could  write  that  Lebanon’s 
economic  infrastructure  was  intentionally  targeted,  suggesting  not  only  an 
Israeli  intent  to  ruin  Lebanon  but  also  that  everything  that  was  damaged, 
no  matter  how  slight  or  peripheral,  was  actually  destroyed  and  intention¬ 
ally  so.^^^  No  wonder  because  in  spite  of  Israel’s  soothing  reassurances  of 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  protocols  and  legality  in  focusing  on  the 
difficult  Hezbollah  military  target,  Israeli  leaders  also  issued  threats  sug¬ 
gesting  a  concealed  agenda  and  intention  to  destroy  Lebanon  as  a  coun¬ 
try.  “Lebanon  is  responsible  and  Lebanon  will  bear  the  consequences”  of 
Hezbollah’s  actions.  Prime  Minister  Olmert  declared  on  the  first  day  of 
the  campaign.  Halutz  warned  that  the  Israeli  assault  would  “turn  back 
the  clock  in  Lebanon  by  20  years.” A  high-ranking  lAF  officer  told 
reporters  that  Halutz  had  ordered  the  military  to  destroy  10  buildings  in 
Beirut  in  retaliation  to  every  rocket  strike  on  Haifa. 

Israel  signaled  from  the  very  beginning  of  Operation  Change  of  Direc¬ 
tion — through  repeated  attacks  on  bridges,  in  attacks  on  Lebanon’s  air¬ 
port  and  ports,  in  attacking  “buildings”  in  south  Beirut  for  23  of  34  days 
of  the  conflict — that  it  had  a  secondary  agenda,  as  Prime  Minister  Olmert 
referred  to  it,  of  exerting  political  “leverage”  over  Lebanon.  Israel  on 
the  one  hand  was  carefully  calibrating  its  attacks  and  seeking  to  minimize 
civilian  harm  in  limited  war  to  achieve  not  just  military  results  but  long¬ 
term  political  benefits,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  simultaneously 
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pursuing  an  intentionally  punishing  and  destructive  political  campaign. 
Clearly  Israel  wanted  to  bring  the  war  “home”  to  the  Lebanese  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  of  Beirut.  If  Israel  lost  the  war  of  narratives,  it  was 
not  solely  because  Hezbollah  hid  among  civilians,  or  even  because  Israel 
had  a  clumsy  information  campaign. 

How  then  can  we  understand  the  Lebanon  war  beyond  Israel’s  dual 
objectives,  beyond  its  clumsiness,  beyond  Hezbollah’s  perfidy,  and  beyond 
an  international  community  that  was  indeed  predisposed  toward  being 
stacked  up  against  Israel?  “Nations  fight  in  the  real  world,  not  in  ones 
where  they  can  set  the  rules  for  war  or  perceptual  standards,”  Anthony 
Cordesman  writes. 

In  the  real  world,  Israel  fought  against  an  opponent  that  not  only  defied 
the  standards  of  conventional  war  making,  but  one  that  also  proved  to  be 
sophisticated  and  prepared.  Israel  on  some  level  understood  Hezbollah’s 
nature — something  had  to  have  sunk  in  with  the  selection  of  all  of  those 
civilian  buildings  and  homes  as  Hezbollah  assets — and  yet  Israel  pursued  a 
strategy  to  defeat  Hezbollah  in  an  old-fashioned  and  wrong-headed  way. 

Ultimately  then,  the  characterization  of  the  2006  war  as  one  of  narratives 
or  one  big  misunderstanding  not  only  disobligates  Israel  of  self-examination 
for  its  actual  failures  of  conception  and  implementation,  but  also  diverts 
Israel  (and  by  extension,  the  United  States)  from  the  pressing  task  of  getting 
beyond  conventional  military  approaches  to  find  a  more  effective  way  to 
“fight”  terrorism. 

An  honest  assessment  of  where  Israel  went  wrong  necessitates  acknowledg¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  that  the  Israeli  political  leadership  had  many  valid 
reasons  to  want  to  use  the  airpower  tools  associated  with  strategic  attack 
and  long-range  strike.  First,  an  “airpower’-centric  approach  best  countered 
the  enemy’s  strengths,  particularly  given  how  embedded  Hezbollah  was  in 
Lebanese  civil  society  and  how  much  it  had  built  up  its  basic  capabilities 
north  of  the  Litani  River  (and  thus  out  of  the  reach  of  Israeli  ground  forces). 
Second,  the  existing  conception  of  conventional  ground  combat,  attrition, 
and  occupation  prevalent  in  the  IDF  was  out  of  synch  with  either  the  nature 
of  the  enemy  or  the  level  of  commitment  Israeli  leaders  (and,  in  their  view, 
the  Israeli  public)  were  willing  to  make.  Third,  the  “airpower”  decision  was 
made  easier  by  default  due  to  the  stark  reality  that  the  ground  forces  were 
not  prepared  to  mount  the  very  campaign  they  were  promoting. 

In  his  January  2007  letter  of  resignation  to  Prime  Minister  Olmert,  Lt 
Gen  Dan  Halutz  wrote:  “One  of  the  main  things  the  [internal]  investiga- 
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tions  [of  the  2006  war]  taught  us  was  that  the  military  establishment  is 
profoundly  affected  by  long  term  processes.  At  dmes  the  effect  is  unnoticed 
and  we  are  unaware  of  its  full  consequences.  These  processes  affect  the  Is¬ 
raeli  society  in  general  and  the  capabilities  of  the  military  in  particular.” 
What  were  those  long-term  processes  Halutz  referred  to,  and  how  had 
they  influenced  Israeli  society,  governmental  decision  making,  and  IDF 
strategy?  Some  were  organizational  and  priorities  based,  focusing  more 
effort  on  Israel’s  hunt  for  high-value  terrorist  targets  and  the  small-unit 
actions  associated  with  the  Palestinian  challenges  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  with  the  ground  forces  division,  particularly  in  the  north,  receiv¬ 
ing  fewer  resources. Others  were  doctrinal  and  conceptual,  particularly 
in  the  embrace  of  an  “effects  based”  operations  mind-set  and  what  IDF 
theorists  call  “cognitive”  objectives  rather  than  conventional  approaches 
of  attrition  and  “destroying”  the  enemy.  Embrace  of  these  long-term  pro¬ 
cesses,  some  say,  led  to  the  “aerial  arrogance”  on  the  part  of  many  senior 
IDF  officers. 

To  equate  an  effects-based  approach  with  aerial  arrogance  is  a  mistake. 
But  if  one  accepts  that  Israel  had  indeed  adopted  a  new  effects-based  doc¬ 
trine  since  2000  to  fight  terrorism,  the  most  important  questions  are  how 
did  the  IDF  implement  it,  and  did  it  make  the  right  choices?  Like  the 
United  States  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  Israeli  leaders  argue  that 
they  are  fighting  a  “new”  and  different  kind  of  enemy — a  state  within  a 
state,  a  well-armed  terrorist/guerrilla  force  shielded  by  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion — and  yet  when  the  time  for  action  came  in  2006,  the  IDF  designed 
the  most  conventional  of  wars  built  from  the  assumption  that  Hezbollah 
could  be  defeated,  even  eliminated,  through  some  level  of  attrition  and 
destruction.  Somewhere  in  its  recesses,  Israel  knew  that  Hezbollah  was 
well  armed  and  that  it  was  a  force  with  deep  roots  and  enormous  popu¬ 
lar  support  in  southern  Lebanon,  but  it  constantly  intoned  for  domestic 
consumption  and  external  propaganda  that  Hezbollah  was  weak,  had  no 
Lebanese  support,  and  was  and  would  lose.  In  short,  Israel  just  could  not 
seem  to  get  away  from  seeing  and  then  fighting  Hezbollah  in  old  ways. 

In  the  last  24  hours  of  the  campaign  before  the  14  August  cease-fire, 
when  the  lAF  attacked  eight  gas  stations  in  southern  Lebanon,  pure  pun¬ 
ishment  took  over  from  an  effects-based  conception.  In  the  case  of  the 
gas  stations  and  the  blistering  use  of  thousands  of  submunitions-dispensing 
weapons — “cluster  bombs” — in  the  final  72  hours,  some  in  Israel  no  doubt 
thought  that  Hezbollah’s  regeneration  could  be  delayed  and  undermined; 
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or  if  the  cease-fire  collapsed,  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  depletion  of 
resources  and  obstacles  to  movement  would  accrue  military  advantages 
for  the  IDF.  The  same  kind  of  thinking  must  have  been  applied  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  destroyed  roads  and  bridges  throughout  northern  Lebanon 
and  the  Bekaa  Valley,  that  somehow  movements  and  imports  were  being 
slowed  or  even  stopped,  and  that  the  IDF  was  directly  benefiting. 

This  is  the  most  conventional  of  approaches,  with  each  individual  object 
justified  for  its  legality  and  military  importance,  almost  divorced  from  the 
overall  campaign  objective  and  desired  strategic  outcome.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  if  the  target  is  meticulously  attacked,  if  the  unit  is  defeated, 
if  another  combatant  is  killed,  a  connection  will  magically  and  naturally 
be  made  to  the  broader  political  objectives  of  the  war.  Now  Israeli  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  and  military  types  hail  their  success  in  eliminating  Hezbollah’s 
long-range  rocket  threat,  killing  more  than  600  Hezbollah  fighters,  set¬ 
ting  back  Hezbollah’s  military  capabilities  and  infrastructure  “two  years,” 
dislodging  Hezbollah  from  southern  Lebanon,  demonstrating  that  Israel 
is  no  longer  hesitant  to  respond  to  individual  provocations,  and  creating  a 
high  “price  tag”  for  anyone  who  attacks  Israel. 

Though  Hezbollah  never  “defeated”  Israel  on  the  battlefield,  because  of 
Israel’s  bifurcated  and  destructive  campaign  waged  against  the  people  and 
the  nation  of  Lebanon,  Hezbollah  was  able  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  many.  Hezbollah’s  narrative  was  not  only  that  Lebanese  civilians  were 
hit  while  only  a  few  of  its  fighters  were  killed,  but  also  that  it  survived  the 
best  that  Israel  could  throw  at  it,  and  that  it  (and  not  Beirut  and  not  Arab 
governments)  uniquely  stood  up  to  Israel  and  achieved  victory.  Hezbol¬ 
lah’s  political  strengthening  in  the  face  of  massive  Israeli  attack — and  the 
celebrations  that  rippled  through  the  Arab  world  that  Israel  was  thwarted 
(just  as  the  United  States  has  been  in  Iraq) — came  from  their  “conven¬ 
tional”  defeat. 

When  Israel  made  the  decision  to  respond  to  Hezbollah  on  12  July, 
beyond  the  immediate  attacks  on  the  border  observation  posts  and  nearby 
Hezbollah  fighters  and  activity,  beyond  even  attacks  on  the  fixed  rocket 
infrastructure  and  the  34-minute  operation  against  Hezbollah’s  long- 
range  force  (whatever  it  was),  did  anyone  in  the  IDF  or  Israeli  leadership 
really  believe  their  own  articulation  that  attacks  on  a  handful  of  Litani 
and  Zahrani  River  bridges — even  key  choke  points — would  prevent  He¬ 
zbollah  from  evacuating  or  hiding  the  kidnapped  soldiers?  When  Israel 
bombed  Beirut  International  Airport  in  the  first  24  hours  with  the  public 
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justification  that  it  was  further  impeding  the  export  of  the  soldiers  or  the 
import  of  military  materiel,  did  anyone  in  the  command  structure  really 
believe  that?  Did  anyone  in  the  IDF  or  the  Israeli  government  think  that 
the  public  or  the  international  community  would  believe  and  accept  these 
contrived  explanations? 

A  fair,  non-antiairpower  assessment  of  the  2006  Israel-Hezbollah  war 
is  that  Israel,  in  recognition  of  limited  war  and  fully  aware  of  its  pes¬ 
simistic  prospects  in  the  local  and  international  struggle  for  hearts  and 
minds,  chose  to  just  destroy  as  much  as  it  could  in  as  short  a  period  of 
time  as  possible  to  at  least  set  Hezbollah  back  and  buy  time  for  its  security. 
Since  security  is  the  ultimate  objective,  at  some  point  someone  should 
have  said  “enough  already”  for  what  was  being  achieved.  Someone  should 
have  said — and  even  recognized — that  the  accumulation  of  buildings  and 
bridges  and  destroyed  homes  in  villages  in  the  south  and  in  the  Bekaa  after 
awhile  begins  to  tell  a  different  story;  and  that  story,  if  it  is  not  the  intent, 
is  one  to  be  avoided.  That  narrative  is  that  “we”  in  the  West,  with  all 
of  our  intelligence,  drones,  and  technological  and  conventional  military 
superiority,  do  everything  with  complete  clarity  and  intention;  that  we 
are  the  ones  who  have  no  regard  for  civil  society  or  civilians,  particularly 
Muslims:  we  even  destroy  their  gas  stations.  Given  that  “they”  do  not  have 
F-16s  to  attack  us  with,  they  are  reduced  to  using  rockets,  suicide  bomb¬ 
ers,  or  airliners  to  strike  back. 

There  is  an  argument  to  be  made  that  probably  no  matter  what  Israel 
bombed,  the  Jewish  state  would  have  still  provoked  the  hatred  of  Hezbol¬ 
lah  sympathizers  and  much  of  the  Lebanese  and  Arab  world.  But  Israel 
could  also  have,  and  should  have,  pursued  a  different  approach.  Since 
Israel  was  not  going  to  “win”  the  war  against  Hezbollah  through  statisti¬ 
cal  accumulation  and  was  not  going  to  fight  Hezbollah  to  some  total  war 
victory,  an  equal  objective  had  to  be  not  only  creating  a  stronger  deterrent 
but  also  creating  some  degree  of  sympathy  and  support  for  Israel  s  right  to 
defend  itself,  even  if  in  doing  so,  Israel  had  to  attack  another  nation.  Had 
Israel  limited  its  attacks  as  much  as  possible  to  Hezbollah,  concentrated 
its  resources  on  military  forces  and  capabilities  in  the  south  and  the  Bekaa, 
pursued  a  campaign  more  attuned  to  emerging  humanitarian  and  interna¬ 
tional  norms  regarding  the  use  of  cluster  bombs,  shown  greater  transpar¬ 
ency  in  describing  what  it  was  doing  and  the  intelligence  basis  for  its  deci¬ 
sions,  and  fought  a  war  truer  to  its  own  political  intuition  about  what  was 
possible  in  the  first  place  with  an  organization  like  Hezbollah,  Israel  might 
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have — might  have — bought  more  time  and  engendered  greater  sympathy 
and  support,  thus  not  only  achieving  more  militarily,  but  also  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  long-term  objective  of  counterterrorism:  not  creating  even  more 
enemies  tomorrow. 

The  “failure”  of  airpower  in  the  2006  Israel-Hezbollah  war  was  not  that 
it  promised  too  much  or  that  it  did  not  deliver.  It  was  instead  a  grand  stra¬ 
tegic  failure  in  the  application  of  force  against  terrorism.  The  war  demon¬ 
strates  and  justifies  a  clear  transition  needed  from  conventional  to  wholly 
new  modes  of  warfare  required  for  counterterrorism  in  the  future.  Israel 
certainly  failed  to  “tell”  its  airpower  (and  military)  story  effectively.  But  to 
do  so  would  have  demanded  that  it  understood  the  very  ffexibility  of  the 
instrument  it  was  wielding,  and  that  it  had  reconciled  its  competing  im¬ 
pulses  to  seek  “effects”  while  also  exacting  punishment  that  undermined 
its  very  agility.  The  failure  then  is  that  an  instrument  that  has  now  been 
proven  uniquely  discriminating  and  reliable  remains  not  only  haunted 
by  decades-old  images  of  inhumanity,  but  also  that  it  is  held  back  and 
undermined  by  archaic  and  false  conceptions  of  ground  war  preeminence 
and  gentleness. 
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sibility  (including  command  responsibilities)  in  both  the  general  staff  and  the  Ground  Forces 
Command.  This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  both  Northern  Command  and  the  army  corps  com¬ 
mands.  Many  of  these  organizational  changes  were  done  to  restructure  the  IDF  to  “fight”  in  the 
Gaza  and  West  Bank,  where  larger  unit  actions  weren’t  perceived  as  needed. 

131.  For  instance,  retired  major  general  Amiram  Levin,  who  wrote  a  report  about  the 
Northern  Command’s  performance,  pointed  to  the  new  doctrine,  which  he  said  “had  a  crucial 
contribution  to  the  flaws  exposed  during  the  war  against  FFezbollah.”  Fie  called  effects-based 
operations  “fundamentally  wrong,”  saying  it  could  not  have  succeeded  and  should  not  have  been 
implemented.  Alon  Ben-David  (Tel  Aviv),  “Debriefing Teams  Brand  IDF  Doctrine  ‘Completely 
Wrong,’  ”  Jane’s  Defence  Weekly,  3  January  2007. 

132.  IDF,  “Summary  of  IDF  Operations  in  Southern  Lebanon  in  the  Past  24  Flours  (Prior 
to  Cease-Fire),  Monday  14/08/2006  14:40  [14  August  2006],”  http://wwwl.idf.il/DOVER/ 
site/ mainpage.asp?sl=EN  &id=7  &docid=56700&Pos=  1  &last=  1  &bScope=True. 
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